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An investigation vas nade of the organizational 
characteristics of two college learning resource centers as coapared 
with two traditionally organized college libraries with separate 
audiovisual units in order to deternine the advantages of each 
organizational type, interviews, observation, and examination of 
relevant docunents were used to determine organizational 
characteristics, types and qualities of resources, facilities, 
staffing, and services at each institution^ The author concluded that 
the services provided by the two types of organizations are not 
necessarily different, and that the attitudes of director and staff 
have the most important influence on the success of the service. A 
bibliography, letters, and interview documents are attached. (LS) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 
Basis for the Study 

This study investigated the organizational char- 
acteristics employed ir selective learning resources 
centers with the characteristics in selective tradition- 
ally organized service facilities (i.e., libraries- and 
audiovisual units) of senior colleges in the states of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The purpose of the study was to 
determine the variations and similarities in any or all 
characteristics identified for examination. 

Administrators of colleges are frequently asked to 
consider proposals to integrate or combine part or all 
Instructional support services. The rationale that cen- 
tralization will result in improved administration, better 
planning, coordination of services, and lesser costs is 
often voiced, but research verifying this statement is 
lacking. In light of the econOi^ic pressures upon 
institutions of higher education and with the emphasis on 
accountability, examination of the variations that may or 
may not exist in organizational characteristics of 
learning resources centers and the traditionally organized 
service facilities is warranted. 
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Bi'i'orts to free libraries from the restraints of 
a totally print-oriented mission have been underway 
for many years. The advent of electronic media and 
new interest in instructional technology have re- 
inforced this interest. One of the main reasons for 
change in attitudes or. this subject on the nation's 
campuses has been a realization that the resources of 
campus libraries (now frequently called information 
centers or learning-resource centers) have been 
inadequately utilized in the instructional efforts of 
colleges and universities. ^ 

The ei^tablishment and role of the concept of learning 

resources in higher education is a product of the recent 

past. The greatest acceptance in higher education for this 

concept has been in the junior or community colleges. The 

"Guidelines for Two-Year College Learning Resources 

Programs, "2 is supportive of learning resources programs. 

Raines' survey of developmental trends in libraries and 

learning resource centers found that "approximately three 

out of four reporting colleges have integrated their 

libraries and learning resources. . ."^ of course, the 

concept has been fairly well accepted by a majority of the 

public schools as evidenced by the Standards for School 

Media Programs. ^ 



^The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The 
Fourth Revolution: Instructional Technology in HigherTduca 
tion (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972), p. 55. 

^"AAJC-ACRL Guidelines for Two-Year Colleee Library 
Learning Resources Centers," Co llege and Research Libraries 
News 55 ^December 1972): 505-515. 

^Max Raines, "A Survey of Leading LIB/LRC's," Commu - 
nity and Junior College Journal 45 (June/July 1975): 10. 

^American Library Association and National Education 
Association, Standards for School Media Programs (Chicago: 
American Library Association, lyoyj. 
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With the publication of The" Fourth Revolution and 

other statements by various bodies that deal with higher 

education, librarians and audiovisualistu are examining 

the concept of learning resources to a greater extent. 

^ The Carnegie Commission believes that the library, 
"by whatever name, should occupy a central role in 
the instructional resources of educational in- 
stitutions. Its personnel should be available not 
only for guidance to materials held in the collec- 
tions of the campus, but also should, when 
qualified by subject-matter expertise, be utilized 
as instructors. We also believe that nonprint 
information, illustrations, and instructional soft- 
ware components should be maintained as part of a 
unified information-instructional resource that is 
cataloged and stored in ways that facilitate conve- 
nient retrieval as needed by students and faculty 
members. 

The Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 

Commission in their report Respo-^ding to Change , suggests 

that one way to achieve more effective use of resources 

is by achieving better utilization of physical facilities,^ 
One way that has been suggested for accomplishing this is 

by combining the traditional library and audiovisual units 

into one learning resources unit. The greater utilization 

of space and manpower should, theoretically, contribute to 

more effective use of resources. 



^The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The 
Fourth Revolution , pp. 33-34. 

^Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating Commission, 
Responding to Change: Recommended State Policy for Meeting 
Minnesota's Present and Future Needs for Post-Secondary 
Education (St. Paul, Minnesota: Minesota Higher Education 
Coordinating Commission, 1973) p. 14 
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Another important atributo that is often mentioned 
regarding the learning resources organizational benefit is 
its ability to facilitate the efficient use of all resources 
by the student. When the learning environment makes all 
forms of material centrally accessible, it is argued, 
greater efficiency on the part of use by the patron will 
be achieved. 

Although there is much experimentation with the 
learning resources concept tak .ng place at the college 
level, this in no w should be taken as an indication of 
general acceptance of the unified concept. Timpano 
expressed the feelings often stated by audiovisual special- 
ists when she said; 

The librarians and their respective educational associa- 
tion—in their quest for SURVIVAL, STATUS, and POWER,-- 
have been driven beyond ethical consideration and 
practices to achieve their ultimate ends; the domina- 
tion and control of modern educational technology and 
its funds. 

Likewise, many academic librarians would prefer to 
neglect the organization and dissemination of uonprint 
materials and the production of such materials. On the 
extreme end of the continuum, one librarian was repoited 
as saying, "If my university wants media in the library, I 
am going to look for another job."^ 

iDoris M. Timpano, C risis in Educational Technology 
(New York: Gilbert Press. 1970), p. 13. 

2pearce S. Grovb and Herman L. Totten, 'Bibliographic 
Control of Media: The Librarian's Excedrin Headache," Wilson 
Library Bulletin 44 (November 1969): 300. 
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In speaking to the issue of multi-media centers 
Lewis notes that there is currently little disagree- 
ment as to the value and need of providing resources 
other than the printed page. 

The big problem, however, is in defining what such a 
center really is, what it should encompass, and how 
it relates to other library functions. At one end 
of the spectrum the multi-media center may be viewed 
as a collection of audiovisual materials and associated 
equipment localized in an area designed to facilitate 
their use by individuals or groups desiring to view 
films, listen to records and tapes, or study film- 
strips and mediated instructional packages. At the 
other extreme is the total concept of the library as 
a learning resources center which accommodates all 
materials and equipment that contribute to learning, 
local production facilities for the preparation of 
software in any format, modern self -study stations and 
electronic networks to service a building, a campus, a 
community, or all of these. 1 

In 1968, Foreman's survey of 1,193 college libraries 
indicated that 10 percent of the libraries were involved in 
implementing some aspect of the learning resources concept 
and 37 percent were planning to introduce part of the 
concept in the future.^ How many of these colleges were 
two-year institutions was not indicated. 

Although learning resources centers in senior colleges 
have been growing at a much slower rate than in the junior 
colleges and secondary schools, it appears that the senior 
college library is moving from a passive role to an active 



iphilip Lewis, "New Dimensions in Educational Technology 
for Multi-Media Centers," Library Trends 19 (April 1971); 399. 

2sidney Foreman, "Innovative Practices in College 
Libraries," College and Research Libraries 29 (November 
1968): 486. 
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role in the process of learning and teaching. 1 

Mason2 concluded in 1971 that there was little ten- 
dency to integrate nonbook media and books together in 
the same physical unit in colleges and universities. 

Though there is some movement toward a 'unified 
materials approach,' and a similar unification of 
'library' and 'media' staff on senior colleges and 
university campuses, this development has been 
slower than at most other types of educational 
institutions . 3 

Although many professionals in the field conclude 
that the "integrated approach" is the best way, some 
doubt that much is possible in "integrated problem solv- 
ing." As Meierhenry pointed out, "issues continue to 
be raised that the two fields are really quite separate 
and apart conceptually, skill-wise, material-wise and 
personnel-wise. "^ 

Since the learning resources centers are clearly 
becoming an increasingly important consideration, it 
is necessary that we find out more about them. Basic, 
of course, is a knowledge of the organizational 



llbid. , p. 490. 

2Ellsworth Mason, "Non-Book Media: Libraries Take 
a Second Look," American School and University 44 (October 
1Q71): 12-13. 

^Richard W. Hostrop, Education Inside the Library - 
Media Center (hamden, Connecticut: Linnet Books, 1973), 
p. 133. 

^U.S. Office of Education, The Education Professions 
1971-72: Part IV, A Manpower Survey of the School Library ^ 
Media Field (Washington, D. C: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1973), p. 21. 
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characteristics. For this reason, the present research 
effort was designed to examine the similarities and 
variations that may exist between learning resources 
centers and the traditionally organized service facil- 
ities in the areas of facilities, types and quantity of 
materials and equipment, budget, personnel, and services 
provided. 

Statement of the Problem 

There is an increased interest in the learning 
resources concept in senior colleges at a time when 
economic pressures and accountability measures dictate 
a thorough examination of current problems. Leading 
authorities in the fields of library science and audio- 
visual education have registered a combination of posi- 
tive and negative statements regarding learning resources 
centers. 

The "Standards for College Libraries" call for 
the library to concern itself with "audio-visual mater- 
ials." The Guidelines for Audio-Visual Services in 
Academic Libraries contain the following statement: 

Every academic library is involved with audio- 
visual materials and services to some degree; 
however, the increasing availability and useful- 
ness of these materials demand that librarians 
constantly re-evaluate their programs and consider 
a possible increase in the use made of audio- 
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visual materials.! 

Brown, in discussing the need for a revLsion 
of the "Standards for College Libraries," states that 
"the secti-jn on 'audiovisual materials* needs strengthen- 
ing in light of the trend toward college libraries as 
complete information resources centers. "2 

In light of the conflicting views regarding the 
concept of learning resources, it was warranted that 
this study be made comparing the organizational charac- 
teristics of two learning resources centers with the 
organizational characteristics of two traditionally 
organized service facilities. 



lAssociation of College and Research Libraries, 
Audiovisual Committee, Guidelines for Audio-Visual Ser - 
vices in Academic Libraries (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1968), p. iii. 

^Helen M. Brown, "College Library Standards," 
Library Trends 21 (October 1972): 213. 
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REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 
Introduction 

Research in the area of this investigation has been 
lacking, with the majority of the literature being theo- 
retical or descriptive in nature. The first part of this 
section will identify the first theorists that advocated 
the learning resources concept. Studies which have surveyed 
various aspects of the learning resources concept will be 
included next. Finally, general literature dealing with 
learning resources will be covered. 

Theorists 

With the concept of the "generic book" developed by 
Louis Shores, the seeds for furcher expansion into the idea 
of learning resources were planted. Shores attributed the 
germination of the combined library and audiovisual program 
in colleges to the Carnegie Corporation, when in 1928 it 
offered financial assistance to colleges to purchase phono- 
graph records.^ The records were intended to augment the 

^Interview with Louis Shores. Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida, 28 May 1974. 
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print collection. With further development of audio and 
visual materials. Shores introduced at George Peabody College 
in 1935 the first audiovisual course ever offered in the 
South ard the first ever offered in a library school.^ 

With the publication of ''AV Dimensions for an Academic 

2 

Library" in 1954, the beginnings were laid for an active 
intercourse between librarians and audiovisuals about the 
concept of combining library materials and audiovisual 
materials. By 1955 the debate had carried itself to the 
pages of Educational Screen where Professors Larson and 
Shores stated their respective positions . Professor 
Larson was in favor of maintaining independent library 
and audiovisual units, whereas Professor Shores was in 
favor of a unified "materials center." 

The separationists argued that audiovisualists and 
librarians required different preparation and qualifications. 



Louis Shores, Audiovisual Librarianship (Littleton, 

Colo.: Libraries Unlimited, Inc., 1973). p. 11. 

^ , "Audio-Visual Dimensions for an Academic 

Library," UoTfege and Research Libraries 15 (October 
1954): 393-397. 

^ , "Union Now: The AV Way and the Library 

Way," Educational Screen: The Audio-Visual Magazine 34 
(March 1955) : 112-115. 

^L. C. Larson, "Coordinate the A-V Way and the Library 
Way," Educational Sc r een: The Audio-Visual Magazine 34 

f^umm^.T ], p -'^ • ? - ^ ^ ^ ? ft 7 - 7 fi Q 
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Few individuals, it was felt, could combine the two vast 
areas of specialization into one entity. A dual system, 
on the other hand, allows each specialist to master his 
own area, to perform a "unique" function, and thereby 
offer a highly specialized service. 

The proponents of unity on the other hand argued 
that to maintain separate units for handling book and non- 
book materials was not logical or efficient. After all, 
they argued, the first books were in fact audiovisual 
materials ii,e,, clay tablets and pictographs) . The first 
integration of print and nonprint is often traced back to 
the first picture book, Orbis Pictus .^ 

Edgar Dale is another theorist of importance, 
since his "cone of experience" and other ideas have contri- 
buted to the basis upon which the concept of learning 
resources has developed. In 1953 Dale viewed the library 
as going through a transitional phase. That is, "it is 
shifting from being a repository of ideas in print to a 
repository of ideas on film, on tape."^ 

Ijohn Amos Comenius, The Orbis Pictus (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: C.W. Bardeen, Publisher, ' 188'/)'. 

2Edgar Dale, "The Challenge of Audio-Visual Media," 
in Challenges to Librarianship , ed: Louis Shores (Tallahassee, 
Florida: Florida State University, 19S3), p. 105. 
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In addition, many audiovisualists and librarians (like 
Dale has for many years) have come to qi'Ote Vespasiano's 
following comments about a wealthy Italian o£ the fifteenth 
century: 

We come now to consider in what high esteem the Duke 
(Frederigo, Duke of Urbino, 1422-1482) held all Greek 
and Latin writers, sacred as well as secular. He 
alone had a mind to do what no one had done for a 
thousand years or mere; that is, to create the finest 
library since ancient times. He spared neither cost 
nor labour, and when he knew of a fine book, whether 
in Italy or not, he would send for it. It is now 
fourteen or more years ago since he began the library, 
and he always employed, in Urbino, in Florence and in 
other places, thirty or forty scribes in his services.... 
In this library all the books are superlatively good, and 
written with the pen, and had there been one printed 
volume it would have been ashamed in such company. 

Stone also noted as early as 1954 that 

undue observance of form distinctions seriously handicaps 
library service in higher education; that a unified 
subject or problem cross-media approach to knowledge is 
most efficient for the undergraduate student as well as 
his teacher; and that this approach will ultimately prove 
the most satisfactory to administer in terms of the media 
themselves . ^ 

In 1967, Harcleroad noted that ideally there should be 
some relationship between the library and the other learning 
resources. However, at that time he found 



^Vespasiano Da Bisticci, The Vespasiano Memoirs: Lives 
of Illustrious Men of the XVth Century, translated into 
English by William George and Emily Waters (London: George 
Routledge § Sons, Ltd., 1926), pp. 102, 104. 

2c. Walter Stone, "The Place of New Media in the 
Undergraduate Progeam," Library Quarterly 24 (October 1954) : 
359. 
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the most promising; organizational development for using 
learning resources . . . taking place outside the library 
in large research universities, and in a new division of 
educational services or learning resources which include 
the library in smaller , instructionally-oriented colleges 
and community colleges.^ 



Research Studies 



There have been few research studies completed that 
deal with the learning resources concept in higher education. 
One of the earlier studies which dealt with the problein areas 
that would need to be faced when one adopted a learning 
resources center approach was Duprey's Ferment in College 
Libraries . ^ In this study he identified the following three 
principal problem areas: 

1. The first concerns structure, coordination of 
activities, and functional relationships within the 
learning resources center and other activities on the 
campus . 

2. The proper use and coordination of non-book media with 
book media in the learning process. 

3. There are few trained specialists who are also good 
managers with knowledge, experience and understanding 
of both areas . ^ 

Also in 1968, Duprey's study of libraries in modern 

colleges identified the idea of accountability that is inherent 

within the philosophy of a single administrative unit. He 



^Fred F. Harcleroad, "Learning Resources Approach to 
College and University Library Development Library Trends 
16 (October 1967); 239. 

^T.N. Duprey, Ferment in College Libraries: The Impact 
of Information Technology CWashmgton, D.C.; Communication 
Service Corporation, 1968) 

?Ibid., p. 59. 
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Stated that 

at the present, or. too many campuses there appears to 
be unecessary coinnotition and duplication of effort 
between book libraries, on the one hand, and those 
specialists who are involved in what is often called 
"instructional service" on the other. 

Brudin's^ research surveys the learning resources 
center development on the junior college campus. Utilizing 
the historical method as well as the case study he concluded 
that the development of learning resources centers in the 
junior college was one attempt to make the library the "heart 
of the campus". 

Vorwerk^ examined the environmental demands and orga- 
nizational status of academic libraries and found that the 
exclusion of newer forms of media from some academic libraries 
could be caused by a desire on the part of administrators to 
avoid such materials that brought them uncertainties regard- 
ing their work (e.g., how should the nonprint materials be 
organized? What is the proper role of such materials in the 
academic library?). 



•^Trevor Duprey, Modern Libraries for Mo dern Coll eges 
(Washington, D.C.; Communication Service Corporation, iij68T, 
p. 48. 

^Robert Brudin, "Changing Patterns of Library Service 
in Five California Junior Colleges" (Ph.D. dissertation, 
S-canford University, 1970). 

^Richard J. Vorwerk, "The Environmental Demands and 
Organizational Status of Two Academic Libraries" (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1970) 
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The Manpower Survey of the School Library Media 
Field^ provides an up-to-date review of the literature 
relating to the debate regarding differences between the 
library and audiovisual field. 

Ellison' s 2 research represents the first study of 
learning resources centers on college and university cam- 
puses. Using a questionnaire and the case study method 
with the interview technique for selected institutions of 
a national sample, he identified principles that validate 
the concept of an integrated learning resources center on 
a university or college campus. The thirteen principles 
that reached the .05 significance level on the Kruskal- 
Wallis test were the following:^ 

Print and nonprint materials should be cataloged 
according to one classification scheme. 

One facility should have all print and nonprint 
materials . 

Faculty and students are better served by one facil- 
ity housing print, nonprint materials and 
equipment. 

Print and nonprint materials should be intershelved 
when possible. 



lU.S. Office of Education, The Education Professions 
1971-72: Part IV, A Manpower Survey of the School Libralr " 
Media Field (Washington, D. C. : U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1973). 

2john William Ellison, "The Identification and Exami- 
nation of Principles Whcih Validate or Repute the Concept of 
College or University Learning Resources Centers'? (Ph.D. 
dissertation. The Ohio State University, 1972). 

3lbid., pp 212-213. 
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Print, nonprint naterials and equipment should be 
available to students and faculty for the same 
number of hours. 

Professional staff should be assigned some respons- 
ibilities in both print and nonprint. 

One budget should be allocated for all print and 
nonprint materials and equipment. 

The director of the learning resource center should 
have the ultimate responsibility for determining 
the departmental budget within the center. 

There should be a single charging system for all print 
and nonprint materials. 

There should be a single booking system for all print 
and nonprint materials. 

There should be a single reserve collection for all 
print and nonprint materials. 

All distribution and retrieval of print, nonprint 
materials and equipment should be centralized. 

Both print and nonprint materials and equipment should 
be under one administrator. 

The most recent comprehensive work on the organization 
and administration of the learning resources center is 
Allen and Allen's work.^ Although it is specifically 
geared toward the community college learning resources 
center, the concepts provided for the operation of a 
learning resources center are applicable to senior colleges. 

Some of the assumptions according to Allen and 

Allen for merging the audiovisual and library facilities 

into one single administrative unit are:^ 

.1. No one particualr format for communication can 
be considered as the most appropriate for all. 



■••Kenneth IV. Allen and Loren Allen, Organization and 
Administration of the Learning Resources Center in the 
Community College CHamden, Connecticut: Linnet Books, 
19733. 

2lbid. , pp. 12-13. 



2. Better services are provided for students and 
faculty if all media are coordinated and admin- 
istered by one department. 

3. A very practical factor is that of control. 



General Literature 



In order for a library to consider offering audio- 
visual services, Ely makes it clear that one must first 
know who will be served, with what information needs, for 
what objective and why.l He sees the use of media and 
technology as an evolution taking place in the contem- 
porary college library. 

Taylor, 2 Ducote,3 and Wheelbarger4 speak to the 
transition taking place in today's academic library (i.e., 
integrating the library and audiovisual services into one 
functional unit) . The writings of all the above authors 
support V/heelbarger when he states that the learning resource 
center concept has the following implications for the 



iDonalc? P. Ely, "The Contemporary College Library: 
Change by Evolution or Revolution?" Educational Tech - 
nology 11 (May 1971): 18. 

2Robert S. Taylor, The Making of a Library: The 
Academic Library in Transition (New York: Becker and 
Hayes, Inc., 1972). 

^Richard L. Ducote, "Spiraling Patterns in College 
Libraries," American Libraries 3 (July-August 1972): 
733-734. 

4johnny J. Wheelbarger, "The Learning Resource 
Center at the Four-Year College Level," Audiovisual 
Instruction 18 (March 1973): 89. 
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operation of tho total media program: 

1. There is a i;reator flexibility in the utili- 
zation of budgets, staff and facilities. 

2. Total coordination of all elements can be called 
upon in the solution of learning problems. 

3. The traditional emphasis on library science nny 
give way to a variety of meaningful activities. 

4. The traditional emphasis on book storage and 
protection may shift to an emphasij on st-rvice. 

5. The learner should be the center of attention.^ 

Holly echoes the same philosophy when he states 
that he is responsible for the operation, development, and 
exploration of a ''gener'c library" at Evergreen State 
College. Sy generic he means "man's recorded infor- 
mation, knowledge, folly, and wisdom in whatever form 
put down, whether in conventional print, art forms, . . . 
magnetic tape, laser storage, etc. "2 In addition. Holly 
considers physical boundaries as unappropraite for the 
concept of the generic library. 

Various authors have discussed how they have inte- 
grated all forms of media in one administrative unit. 
Some of the notable examples that have been discussed in 
the literature are: St. Cloud State College, ^ 



llbid. 

2james F. Holly, "The new Evergreen State College 
Library: Basic Assumptions," PNLA Quarterly 34 (Winter 
1970): 21. 

^Bruce M. Goldstein, "Total Media Dreams Become 
a Reality at St. Cloud State College," Audiovisual 
Instruction 15 (October 1970): 61-62. 
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University o£ Wisconsin- -Stevens Point, ^ and Oral 
Roberts University.^ Kremple notes that ultimately . 
the academic library "is faced with the necessity of 
working out its own policies and procedures. 

The words of Ellsworth Mason in 1971 are still 
illustrative of what many consider is (and should be) 
the trend in senior colleges and universities. He 
states that "the tendency to mix books and non-book 
media together in the same physical unit is negligible 
in colleges and universities. "4 if we must include 
nonbook and book media in the same place, Mason suggests 
that we "invent a new term for it and call it the library 
"5 

• • • • 

In an editorial in 1973, Boone pointed out an 
example where a director of learning services (one of 

iFredrick A. Kremple, "Handling Audiovisual in an 
Academic Library," Wisconsin Library Bulletin 66 (March- 
April 1970) : 91-92. 

2Carl H. Hamilton, "University Learning Resources and 
Instructional Management," Educational Technology 11 
(May 1971) : 14-16. 

^Kremple, "Handling Audiovisual in an Academic 
Library," p. 91. 

4Ellsworth Mason, "Non-Book Media: Libraries Take 
a Second Look," American School and University 44 
(October 1971) : 12-13. 

Sibid. 




the many names for one who was formerly titled audio- 
visual director) was asked about the relationship between 
the college library and the learning center; he then 
answered "that he was not aware of any direct relation- 
ship. The two agencies seem to have different purposes. 
He deplicted the learning center's function as an 
active and direct one. The library was envisioned by 
him as a more passive, storehouse operation. 2 

Boone concludes his editorial by noting that 
among the many divergent attitudes in educational and 
library circles he sees two poles of thought. 

One is that a specialist looks at education from his 
own perspective and feels it necessary to defend his 
own special interest area. And, second, one must 
analyze how many people use a system in an attempt 
to view information and educational needs as a whole. 
They analyze and serve needs rather than buy and 
dispense books, films, or tapes. 3 

For a review of the important British literature 

on library resource centres, Beswick's article^ is the 

most current reference available. In addition, it is 

interesting to note the following policy statements 

iMorell D. Boone, "Camelot ... A Quest Or a 
Kingdom?" College and Research Libraries 34 (January 
1973): 5. 

2lbid. 

3lbid. , p. 6. 

^Norman Beswick, "Library Resource Centres; A 
Developing Literature," Journal of Librarianship 6 
(January 1974) : 54-62. 



issued by_t;he.,. library Association for school and college 

library resource centres: 

Four main questions arise concerning the exploitation 
of audio-visual materials in universities; production, 
storage, identification and provision for use. 
Production is most efficiently carried out by an AV 
unit and departments in collaboration; if the AV unit 
is not an independent unit, it may be administratively 
useful to place it under the overall supervision of 
the librarian. Material may be stored in the AV unit, 
the library or appropriate departments, depending on 
its intended use. It is important that material, 
wherever stored in the university, or available from 
outside sources, should be centrally recorded in the 
library, both for identification purposes and to 
avoid unnecessary duplication. Material should be 
provided where it can be best used, whether in depart- 
ment, AV unit, or library; the library is uniquely 
placed to handle almost all the self- instructional 
material, which has much in common with books, and 
may be used in conjunction with them. Viewing and 
listening equipment must, of course, be provided; 
some of it may be suitable for lending with the 
relevant software.-^ 

In concluding this chapter it is appropriate that 
the author note the importance of the concept of "non- 
traditional study" and its impact upon the concept of 
learning resources. Walton points out that in keeping 
with the trend toward external degrees, continued educ- 
ation as a life long process, open universities, etc., 
it is necessary to create 

new educational patterns that fit the times and to 
find creative ways in which to make available inst- 
ructional resources to build programs and in so doing 



^"University Libraries and Learning Resources," 
Library Association Record 75 (January 1973): 8. 



the needs of students will be held paramount rather 
than the convenience of institutions.! 

This idea, of course, has been a factor in how 
senior colleges have chosen to organize their service 
units on their campuses. Proponents of the learning 
resources concept suggest that in combining the audio- 
visual and library services, one is in fact creating a 
new educational pattern that will meet the needs of 
students to a greater degree than the separate organi- 
zational patiern. 

Mahler, in his review of non- traditional studies 
literature, points out that of the various institutions 
that could provide the greatest opportunity for non- 
traditional study, libraries appear to be in the best 
position because they are "readily available, well accepted 
in their communities, well staffed with professionals, 
and apparently willing to take on the task. "2 Attached 
to his study is an annotated bibliography of 263 refer- 
ences which would bfc helpful for anyone interested in 
further examination of this related area. 



^Wesley W. Walton, Now Paths for Adult Learning : 
Systems for the Delivery of Non-Traditional Studies 
(Berkely, California: Educational Testing Service, 1973) , 
p. 30. 

2william A. Mahler, Non-Traditional Study: _ A 
Critical Review of the Literature (Berkeley, California : 
Educational Testing Service, 1973) . 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Introduction 

This study concentrated on four senior colleges 
within the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin. In this 
chapter definitions are given first followed by assumptions, 
limitations, and the research questions. Finally, the 
chapter is concluded with the methodology that was used 
for conducting this research. 

Definition o:' Terms 

Learning Resources Center : 

A single administrative unit which includes both 
the library and audiovisual center on a college campus. 
This unit may also include one or more of the following: 
graphics, photography, cinematography, curriculum center, 
dial access, radio station, computer center, closed- 
circut television, and instructional technology. 

LR Professional : 

A person who carries out responsibilities requiring 
professional education at the graduate level and experience 
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appropriate to the assigned responsibilities within the 
learning resources unit. 

Organizational Characteristics ; 

Is used in this study to denote facilities, materials 
and equipment, budget, personnel, and services provided. 

Senior College ; 

An institution that offers a program of study 
leading to the customary bachelor's or master's degree. 

Traditionally Organized Service FaciJ'.ties ; 

Is used in this study to describe an organizational 
pattern which contains at least two autonomous units con- 
sisting of the library and audiovisual center. 

Assumptions 

1. The case study serves as a viable approach to 
provide the necessary information for this study. 

2. The organizational characteristics of learning 
resources centers compared to organizational characteristics 
in traditionally organized service facilities is a worthy 
and meaningful topic for research. 

Limitations 

1. Generalizations will be made for the studied 
population only, although findings may be used as hypo- 
theses in future studies and as heurisms concerning the 
organization and management of libraries, audiovisual 
centers, and learning resources centers. 
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2. The results will be vulnerable to subjective 
biases o£ the interviewees. 

Research Questions 

This study compared the organizational character- 
istics employed in selective learning resources centers 
with the characteristics in selective traditionally 
organized service facilities of senior colleges in the 
states of Minnesota and Wisconsin to determine the 
variations and similarities in any or all characteristics 
identified for examination. Specifically, the research 
questions for this study were: 

1. What variations and similarities exist in 
organizational characteristics between the learning 
resources centers and the traditionally organized service 
facilities in this study? 

2. What variations and similarities exist in 
types and quantity of resources (materials, equipment and 
facilities) between learning resources centers and 
library and audiovisual departments in this study? 

3. Does funding for the library or audiovisual 
program differ if the departments are separate or 
combined in the institutions studied? 

4. Does separately administered library and audio- 
visual departments cause duplication in staffing? 

5. In the opinion of the respondents, is there a 
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difference in the service provided the patron between a 
learning resources center and traditionally organized 
service facilities? 

Methodology 

Minnesota and Wisconsin were selected for this 
study because the researcher was from the area and both 
states had senior colleges with learning resources centers 
and traditionally organized service facilities. The 
colleges studied were chosen by the type of organization 
they now exhibited (i.e., two that had a learning 
resources center and two that had traditionally separate 
library and audiovisual departments) . All institutions 
chosen for this study were public-supported, had a 
minimum enrollment of 2,000 students, and a library 
collection of at least 100,000 volumes. All institutions 
originally identified cooperated in this study. 

The case study method was employed in order to 

"bring to light the important variables, processes, and 

interactions that deserve more exr.ensive attention."-^ 

A case study is an intensive investigation .... 
It is not bound by one method, but capitalizes on 
any approach that might help unravel a now puzzle; 
.... The absence of contrasts and the problem of 
typicality are serious limitations to the case study, 
but there are several strengths that help outweigh 

IStephen Issac, Handbook in Research and Evaluation 
(San Diego, CaiifornlTi Robert K. Knapp, 19713, 
p. 20. 
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the disadvantages. First the case study is the 
classical method of researchers interested in depth 
of study, for the case study allows many different 
tccnniques to be applied in the same situation . 
. . and the results integrated and compared. 
The second major advantage is that case studies 
are carried out in the field with the sounds, 
sights, and smells of the real situation hitting the 
researcher in the face. . . . 

A third major advantage of case studies is their 
usefulness in exploring the processes of an organi- 
zation. 1 

Baldridge clearly illustrates the importance of 
a case study when he states that "the real value of a 
case study is to provoke ideas about a new way of 
viewing the world, to fill in an idea with vivid detail, 
or to suggest new perspectives."^ 

No research was located to indicate that the organi- 
zational characteristics of learning resources centers 
had been compared with the organizational character- 
istics of traditionally organized service facilities in 
senior colleges. 

While the results may not be generalized to all 
similar institutions, the variety of the institutions 
studied may allow for some findings to be used as 
hypotheses in future studies and as heurisms concern- 



Ij. Victor Baldridge, Power and Conflict in the 
University: Research in the^Sociology of Complex Organi - 
zations (New Yorkl John Wiley § Sons, Inc., 19713, 
pp. 31-32. 

2lbid. , p. 33 . 
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ing the management and organization of learning resources 

centers, libraries and audiovisual centers. 

In seeking to discover the true self-image, . . . 
clear results will be obtained if several . . . 
colleges are studied. If observations are compared, 
with abstract standards, difficulty may be experi- 
enced in drawing conclusions. Comparisons should 
be made of the findings on one campus with those 
of another; in this way, the differences become 
more visible. The comparisons, in the instances 
of observations of more than one campus, emerge from 
the context of the abstract to the area of the 
concrete. ^ 

A semi-structured interview, examination of doc- 
umentary evidence, and observation v/ere the techniques 
used to collect the data. 

At each institution an interview was conducted with 
each of the persons in counterpart positions (i.e., 
heads of learning resources centers, libraries, and 
audiovisual units). In addition, interviews were con- 
ducted with professional staff members of the institutions 
visited. (See Appendix II for Interview Guides and 
Interview Report.) 

All respondents were assured of anonymity to encourage 
candor. College bulletins, annual reports, organizational 
charts, pertient coorcspondence , memoranda, and the 
Higher Education General Information Survey data for 
College and University Libraries, Fall 1973, for each 



IJames W. Reynolds, The Cor.\prehen-iive Junior College 
Curriculu ir. CBerkely, California: McCutchan Publishing 
Corp'. , 1969) , p. 148. 
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institution were analyzed. Finally, each institution 
was visited by the lesearcher in June, 1974. 

Once collected, the data were used to develop a profile 
for each institution, each administrative head, and 
comparisons between the institutions were made regarding 
the various organizational characteristics singled out 
in this study. 

The dean of learning resources, librarian and/or 
audiovisualist of each institution was written, informed 
of the study, and his support solicited. After the 
researcher obtained the support of the parties involved, 
an interview schedule was arranged. The interviews 
were tape recorded, and written transcriptions were 
compiled. 

This report was written on the basis of the research 
questions and includes a profile of each institution in 
the study. Comparisons and conclusions were drawn, and 
suggestions for further study are made in the summary 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 



PROFILES 

Introduction 

In this chapter a profile of the institutions 
studied is given first, including salient details to 
appropriately characterize the institution. Second, 
a profile of the deans of learning resources and the 
directors of libraries and audiovisual units is 
given, followed by a profile of the organizations they 
direct. 

The institutions are identified as Institution A, 
B, C, and D. If the institution had a learning resources 
organizational pattern it is so identifed by the symbol, 
"LRC". If the organizational pattern consisted of 
separate library and audiovisual units it is so identi- 
fied by the symbol, "Lib-AV". 

Profile of Institutions 

Institution A/Lib-AV 

Founded as a State Normal School in 1916 with 

30 
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Che major reason for its establishment being the educ- 
ation Oi coachers, the college also provided Lwo years 
of general education or pre -professional study for persons 
not expecting to teach, in 1927 the Legislature changed 
the name from State Normal School to Teachers College 
with the authorization to grant bachelor's degrees in 
education after four years of study. In 1951 the 
college was authorized to grant the bachelor of arts and 
the bachelor of science degree in liberal arts and the 
institution became a State College. Currently the 
institution is organized in five schools: School of 
Arts and Sciences, School of Business, School of 
Education, School of Nursing, and the School of Graduate 
Studies. Associate, bachelor, and master's degrees 
are offered. The enrollment was 8,425 full - time students 
with 519 full-time faculty(see Table I). 

Institution B/LRC 

Founded in 1869 as the third Normal School to open 
in the state, the school began as a grade school and grad- 
ually evolved into a high school. In 1898 the Normal 
School olfoi-cJ a I'liII junior Co I icgo curriculum and Ln 
1914 the high school phase of the program was terminated. 
In 1921 the State Legislature authorized the college to 
offer a four-year program and the name was changed to 
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State Teachers College. In 1953 the college was 
authorized to grant the master's degree. The college 
has grown from being primarily a teacher training institu- 
tion to a multipurpose institution offering associate, 
undergraduate and graduate degree programs in the School 
of Business, School of Education, School of Fine Arts, 
School of Industry, School of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
and the Graduate School. 

Institution C/Lib-AV 

This institution ivas established in 1885 as a 
Normal School. The first ten students graduated from 
its two-year collage curriculum in 1890. In 1921, the 
college attained four-year status as a State Teachers 
College and in 1946 the Bachelor of Arts degree was 
added. In 1953 a Master of Science in Education was 
authorized and in 1957 the school officially became a 
State College. Associate, baccalureate, and masters 
degrees are offered by the cc_ .ege. The college is 
t.;vided into thv^ School of Arts, Humanities, and Com- 
munications; School of Professional Studies; School of 
Social and Behavioral Sciences; School of Mathematics 
and Science; and the School of Graduate Studies. 
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Institution D/LRC 

Institution D was founded as a private institu- 
tion in 1,893. It began as an elementary and manual 
training school. In 1908 the school broadened its 
offerings and became an institute offering two and 
three -year programs. In 1923 the two and three-year 
programs were phased out and were replaced by four- 
year programs. In the 1940 's the school was changed to 
a State College. The educational program of the institu- 
tion is career oriented but it also makes the humanities 
and social sciences key components in the total educa- . 
tional program. Associate, baccalaureate, and masters 
degrees are offered by the college. The academic 
organization of the college includes the Graduate 
College and the Schools of Industry and Technology, 
Home Economics, Education, and Liberal Studies. 

Profile of Deans and Directors 

Librarian, Institution A 

In his fifties, he has served in his present 
position for nine years (see Table 2). This librarian 
received his masters degree in Library Science from 
an accredited library school (see Table 3).. He also has 
had some training in audiovisual education.. Before 
becoming a librarian he was a public school teacher 
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Audiovisualist , Institution A 

In his fourteenth year of ser\^ice to this college, 
he earned his masters degree in audiovisual communica- 
tions from institution D reported in this study. This 
director has had some course work in library science and 
appeared to be receptive to the concept of learning 
resources. He also taught in the public schools before 
becoming an audiovisualist. 

LRC Dean, Institution B 

The educational accomplishments of this sixty-two 
year old dean have been considerable. He had a masters 
and a dpctorage in education. This dean had no formal 
training in library science or audiovisual education, 
but his emphasis has been on curriculum and educational 
administration. Prior to coming to Institution B he was 
a president of a college, superintendent of public 
schools and a public school teacher. He has been very 
active in the professional associations of both the 
library and audiovisual groups. 

Librarian, Institution C 

For the previous twenty-three years this librarian 
has served the college as the director of library services. 
Fifty-five years old at the time of the interview, he had 
formerly been a reference librarian in a different academic 
library. He received his masters degree from an accredited 
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library school. In addition, this librarian had done 
advanced work in a subject field at a major university. 

Audiovisualist , Institution C 

Seven years ago this audiovisual specialist came 
to Institution C to build up their audiovisual services 
which at that time were quite inadequate. He, like the 
audiovisual director from Institution A, received his 
masters degree in audiovisual communications from Insti- 
tution D. Prior to working in academic services he was 
a public school teacher and director of audiovisual 
services in the public schools. 

"LRC Dean, Institution D 

For the last four years this dean has been charged 
to develop the concept of learning resources at his 
institution. He received his masters and doctors degree 
in audiovisual education from a major university. Before 
becoming dean of learning resources he was director of 
audiovisual services at the same institution. Prior to 
working in academia he was a public school teacher. 

Summary of Doaa and Director Proi'ilcs 

The number of years of the deans and directors in 
their present positions varied from four, on the part of 
the dean from Institution D/LRC, to twenty-three years 
of service by the librarian from Institution C/Lib-AV. 
The age and years of experience o£ the director or dean 

4vi 
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in the institutions studied appeared not to be a factor 
in the type of organizational philosophy each espoused. 

The deans of the learning resources centers had 
Ph.D.'s in education and neither had a library science 
masters' degree. The library directors had a masters 
degree in library science from an accredited library 
school and both audiovisual directors had a masters 
degree in audiovisual education. No determination can 
be made, upon the data collected in this study, on what 
role educational background plays in the preference or 
organizational pattern chosen for implementation at the 
various institutions. 

Profile of Libraries , Audiovisual 
Centers S LRG's 

Institution A/Lib-AV 

Initially the library was located on the second 
floor of one of the original campus buildings until 1960 
when it was moved into a separate library building. In 
1972 an addition to the library building was completed 
adding some 127,709 sq. ft. with a seating capacity of 
2,100. The library contained 253,586 volumes (see Table 
4) and the nonprint material (see Table 5) was housed in 
a separate area called the Instructional Materials Center 
(IMC). The library was administered by a staff of thirty- 
one including 12.5 professionals (see Tables 6 and 7). 
The organization of the library was along traditional 
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TABLE 7 

SUPPORT STAFF* 
(Full-tir.ic equivalents as o£ October 1, 1973) 



1 

INSTITUTION 1 


SUPPORT STAFF 




LIBRARY 


AUDIOVISUAL 


TOTAL 


A/Lib-AV 


19 


12.5 


31.5 


B/LRC 






27 


C/Lib-AV 


17 


5 


22 


D/LRC 




1 

13 

I 



* Includes clerical, technical, and preprofessional 
staff. 

Source: HEGIS report and Institutional Data. 

lines (see Chart A). The head librarian reports directly 
to the academic vice president. 

The audiovisual center or "Media Development 
Center" as it is called at this institution is located 
in the basement of one of the original buildings on the 
campus. Although it is in a separate building from the 
library, it is connected by a corridor. The primary- 
mission of the center is to "plan, design and prod.»ce 
communication materials and to provide adequate equip- 
ment and facilities for their effective use." The 
center is organized into five specialized areas 
(see Chart B) : 1) Audio, 2) Electronic Repair § Design, 
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INST I TUTI OV .A-A nni OVT S U^L nRn.-\\ I ZAT I ox 

*~ "FACULTY' " 
DIRECTOR 



AUDIO 



I 



MEDIA CONSULTANT 
FACULTY 



ENGINEERING TECH. I 



k 



TYPIST I - 1/2 LTE 



GRAPHICS 



3. 



MEDIA CONSULTANT 
FACULTY 



ARTIST - 1/2 LTE 



GRAPHIC T£CH-i/2 LTE ; 



PHOTOGRAPHY 



MEDIA CONSULTANT 
FACULTY 



PHOTOGRAPHER I I 



TYPIST I - 1/2 LTE 



SECRETARY - STENO 1 1 1 
RECEPTIONIST - TYPIST I 



leiA SERVICES 



EQUIPMENT/FACILITIES 
^ 



EDUC. SERV. INTERN 



STXK CLERK 1 1 



TYPIST I - 1/2 LTE 



ELECTRONIC REPAIR 
& DESIGN 



I 



ELECTRONIC TECH. ill 



! ELECTRONIC TECH. I 



ELECTRONIC TECH. I 



ELECTRONIC TECH. I 



FILM RENTAL 



TYPIST I 



TELEVISION 



MEDIA CONSULTANT 
FACULTY 
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3) Graphics, 4) Photography, and 5) Television. The 
four general function.* provided by the center are 
consultation and planning, design and production, media 
equipment and projection (all equipment and or media 
facilities are specified, purchased, inventoried, and 
maintained by the staff of the media center) , and 
rental of commcrical motion picture films. 

There were seven faculty members with masters 
degrees in media on the staff, ten full-time civil 
service and five half-time employees. The facilities 
contained 11,200 sq. ft. with very adequate production 
equipment. The director of the Media Development Center 
reports directly to the academic vice president. 

Institution B/LRC 

The learning resources center is housed in a 
relatively new building (occupied in 1971) with some 
178,400 sq. ft. Before occupying the current facility 
the learning resources center was housed in a tradi- 
tional library building wich the audiovisual center in 
the basement. The library and audiovisual services 
were combined into the learning resources organizational 
pattern in 1958, with the department of library and audio- 
visual education being added in 1963. Radio and 
television services were added in 1971. Although the 
computer center for the campus is housed in the basement 
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of the learning resources center, administratively it 
is not responsible to the dean of learning resources. 

The unit is divided into six functional areas: . 
1) Advising § Instructional Services, 2) Administration, 

3) Production Services C^*iich includes instructional 
development and maintenance and repair o£ equipment, 

4) Public Services (includes circulation, rental, and 
use of basic collections of materials and equipment, 

5) Technical Services, and 6) Television-Radio Services 
(see Chart C) . 

With a volume count of 376,889 and ample amounts 
of equipment, the center has forty-seven staff members of 
whom twenty have faculty rank. All facilities are 
centrally located except the television and radio 
facilities which are located in a separate building 
adjacent to the learning resources center. 

Institution C/Lib-AV 

Dedicated in 1961 with a major addition that doubled 
its size in 1970, the library housed 197,430 volumes. 
Seating is available for approximately 800 students. 
In addition to the traditional library services the 
library also had a listening area with a large collection 
of recordings including tapes and appropriate equipment. 
All films and filmstrips are housed in the audiovisual 
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center. The library was manned by a staff of 25 of 
which 8 were professionals (sec Chart D) . 

The audiovisual center is located on the main 
floor in the library building and occupies approximately 
4,000 sq. ft. It provides such services as ordering 
films, providing audiovisual equipment for instructional 
use, repair and maintenance of the equipment and produc- 
tion of instructional materials. A regional television 
production center is located in a separate building and 
it is under the supervision of the director of the 
audiovisual center. The center includes 2.25 FTE 
professionals for service and five support staff (see 
Chart E). The other professional staff time (.75) is 
allocated to instruction that is provided by the center to 
meet educational requirements for a minor in Media Educa- 
tion. 

Institution D/LRC 

The learning resources services on the campus of 
Institution D are spread out around the campus. The 
library, or media retrieval services as it is called at 
this institution, is located within a building providing 
seating spaces for about 960 patrons. A recent addi- 
tion was finished in 1972. The print collection was 
more than 132,000 volumes and the nonprint collection 
included more than 1500 films, tapes and records, and 
slides. All forms of material are available to be 
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CHART E 

INSTITUTION C-AUDIOVISUAL ORGANIZATION 
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i Di rector 
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Television 
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Engineer I 



Secretaryl 
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chocked out, and this institution was the only one that 
had integrated shelving of print and nonprint materials. 

The library building houses the software and equip- 
ment for print and nonprint media. Audio-visual 
facilities include graphics, audio, television, photo- 
graphy, motion picture, and instructional media labs. 
The audiovisual services was called instructional 
technology at this institution and facilities for these 
services include approximately 20,000 sq. ft. The 
majority of these services are housed in the Communica- 
tions building. 

A total of 27.33 full- time equivalents for service are 
assigned to the learning resources unit excluding the 
computer center which is also part of the LRC organiza- 
tional pattern (see Chart F) . As in institution B the 
instructional program is also included with the learning 
resources unit, but for purposes of this study these 
individuals are not included in the figures represented 
herein. The library and audiovisual services were com- 
bined under a learning resources organizational pattern 
in 1970. 

Summary 

All institutions in this study are state supported 
and all but Institution D/LRC began as a State Normal 
School. Institution A/Lib-AV and Institution B/LRC had 
similar enrollments as did Institutions C/Lib-AV and 

ER?C 
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D/LRC. All institutions arc currently offering associate, 
bachelor and masters degrees. 

In addition to the traditional activities associated 
with libraries, audiovisual centers and learning resources 
centers. Institution D/LRC was responsible for "Academic 
Computers" (i.e. those computer activities meant to 
directly involve instructional activities). Institution 
D/LRC was the only institution to use integrated shelving. 
Howevei , its organizational pattern was basically a tradi- 
tional one. That is, an individual was still responsible 
for each major division (library, audiovisual, and computer 
services) with a dean of learning resources added to the 
top of the hierarchy (see Chart F) . Institution B/LRC's 
organisational pattern was the most integrated (see Chart 
B). 

At Institution A/Lib-AV the library, although in a 
separate building, was accessible to the audiovisual 
center by a corridor. The circulation of print items was 
handled at the main entrance to the library, while the 
circulation of noi.print materials was carried out in 
another area of the library. Circulation of equipment was 
the responsibility of tlic audiovisual center. 

All library and audiovisual services are located 
in one central facility at Institution B/LRC, except for 
the radio and television services. Circulation of print 
and nonprim materials took place on the fourth floor 



while circulation of equipment was on the first floor. 

At institution C/Lib-AV circulation of films 
and equipment was carried out in the audiovisual center 
which is on the first floor of the library building. 
Circulation of other print and nonprint items was carried 
out at the circulation desk of the library which is also 
on the first floor. 

At Institution D/LRC circulati*>n of print and 
nonprint materials as well as equipment was carried out 
at the circulation desk on the first floor of the 
library. However, all production services were located 
in a separate building which is approximately two 
blocks from the library. 

In this chapter has been presented the profiles 
of the institutions; libraries, audiovisual centers, and 
learning resources centers; and their respective directors 
and deans. Chapter five will explore the findings 
regarding resources, staff, funding, and services of the 
libraries, audiovisual centers, and learning resources 
centers. 



CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 
Introduction 

The analysis of data is presented in the follow- 
ing manner. The research , questions are discussed along 
a thematic framework of resources, funding, staffing, 
and services to the patron. The analysis is made on 
the' basis of the research questions rather than by 
jach institutional ' s response in to to . 

* 

Anonymity was assured to each interviewee in order 
to obtain candor. Respondents are identified by the male 
pronoun as a stylistic convenience. The institutions 
are identified as Institution A, B, C, aiia D. As noted 
in Chapter Four, if the institution bad a learning 
resources organizational pattern it is so identified 
by the symbol, "LRC". If the organizational pattern 
consisted of separate library and audiovisual units it 
is so identified by the symbol, "Lib-AV". 

In writing this report, quotations of those inter- 
viewed are provided when an individual expressed a parti- 
cular point of view in succient terms or when such a 

58 
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quotation illustrates a particular point of view. 

Rosoarch Quostions and Findings 

Interviews and visitations at the four institu- 
tions in this case study were accomplished during the 
month of June, 1974. When necessary followup interviews 
were conducted via telephone. In all cases the 
interviewees, w^re responsive and cooperative. The 
Interview Report in Appendix II indicates the break- 
down by institution of the twenty- eight interviews that 
v/ere conducted. 

Philosophical Differences 

Research question one will be integrated through- 
out chapter five since the exposure of similarities and 
variations in organization?.! characteristics will be 
brought to light when dealing with the other research 
questions. However, it is important to note that the 
variations that existed between institutions appeared 
to be based upon the philosophy of the staff and more 
importantly the director or dean of the organization. 
All respondents viewed their particular organization's 
role as being one of "support service". The unanimity 
of opinion among the librarians, audiovisualists and 
LR professionals about the role of the library, audio- 
visual center or learning resources center points to the 



importance with which they viewed these several functions. 

The difi'ercnce between the views of LR professionals 
and the librarians and audiovisualists is a matter of 
degree. For example, the dean of Institution D/LRC 
indicated that the role of learning resources was to be 
the support service for all academic/'instructional 
programs and included the traditional library, audio- 
visual services, television, computers, duplicating 
services, and so on. His idea was that the service had 
to permeate the campus. Likewise, the dean from Inst- 
itution B/LRC indicated the LRC charge was "being 
accountable for all materials, hardware and systems 
to support the instructional program of the college." 
Personnel at Institutions A/Lib-AV and C/Lib-AV viewed 
their roles as supporting the instructional program: 
however their basic role was :>ubdivided by functional 
^specialization, i.e. the library should take care of 
distribution of materials and the audiovisual center 
should take care of production of materials and instruc- 
tional development tasks. At Institution C/Lib-AV, 
the distribution of films was carried out by the audio- 
visual center. 

The advantages cited by the respondents (see Table 8) 
for the learning resources center organizational pattern 
over the traditional organizational pattern reflect 
what the literature on the subject has suggested. 
Advantages stated were: (1) increased utilizatioi<. of 
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materials because of greater access to materials through 
central bibliographical control, (2) greater efficiency 
in terms of less duplication of materials and efforts 
of staff, (3) closer working relationship between libra- 
rians and audiovisualists, (4) better utilization of funds,' 
and (5) a change of attitude of the user to the concept 
of a single information source. 

•Advantage five above was seated by one LR professional 
in the following manner: 

If we as media people are there to proL^ote materials 
and distribute them, [then] there is no reason why 
we can't be there to produce them if we don*t find 
them available commerically. So its a logical kind 
of thing if I am materials oriented [for me] as ah 
instructor to come. to one place. As the instructor 
i want the information that is in the materials. 
Beyond what I have just mentioned is the real payoff, ' 
and that payoff is that i£ we are ever going to 
rearrange thinking and attitudes towards this being 
an information center then we must realize that 
there is no hi«jrarchy of information- -the place to 
get information is where its at. 

Five respondents felt that there was no real 

advantage of having the library and audiovisual services 

combined. All of these respondents were from institutions 

that had separate library and audiovisual units. A 

respondent from Institution A/Lib-AV stated the -following: 

1 can Sec uo ;ul van I a j'.i: . . . . Rtj'.a rd 1 o if yoa 
luivc the iiitcrgratod upproacli you still have to 
have a competent person in charge of the production. 
I think you still have to have a competent person 
in charge of the .library. Given competent people 
in those two areas --since I think there is a func- 
tional division between the two that can't be resolved 
by any type of administrative structure- -to have a so- 
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called Jean of learning resources is to have another 
job that has no real function above and beyond than 
what wo have licre [Institution A] . . . . Therefore 
I don't see that a doan of learning resources, after 
you strip away all the trappings, is going to make 
that much of an impact to earn that rather attractive 
salary. Xow I know that some deans of learning 
resources have been able to make an impact accross 
campus, but I don't believe it was because of the 
structure. It was because they were extra-ordinary 
individuals . 

The major dra^^;back of combining library and audio- 
visual services perceived by the respondents was "attitude 
of personnel" (see Table 9). This drawback consisted of 
various parts such as: (1) an element of confusion by 
staff of what the concept is, (2) some librarians feel 
that audiovisual services dilute their services, (3) 
audiovisualists feel that librarians don't really want 
to help people but preserve things, and (4) a willing- 
ress of staff to work in both areas. 

Twenty-two individuals out of a total of twenty- 
eight interviewees (that is 77 percent) identified 
"attitude of personnel" as a major drawback of the learning 
resources organizational pattern. One can conclude that 
attitude is the most important factor, perceived by 
librarians, audiovisualists and LR professionals in 
t: is study, in determining success of a learning resources 
ccii . er . 

One respondent pointed to the importance of the 
director of the combined operation having a commitment to 
the total concept, because if he did not he would have 
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a tendency to direct learning resources into one area 
or the other and the program would be unbalancedCnot 
so much in terns of materials as in the philosophy of 
the staff) . He suggested that if there is not an under- 
standing of the philosophical basis for the learning 
resources concept then it could be a deterrent in 
combing the library and audiovisual units. 

In speaking to the lack of understanding of the 
LRC concept by higher administrative authorities and 
subsequently the possible adverse affects, one respondent 
from Institution B/LRC stated the following: 

I see administratively some real problems with this 
sort of scheme(i.e. learning resources). I see 
•them in the sense that administrators don't under- 
stand the scheme so sometimes there is a tendency 
for you [the LRC] to be shortchanged budgetwise-- 
especially if a newer administrator comes in and 
has been raised in the traditional aspects. The 
budget may seem large and inordinate to what he 
thinks a library needs, not knowing that in the 
old scheme [organization] that he came from the 
audiovisual budget, for example, came from a 
separate budget. It takes a long time for you to 
get people to understand what you are doing. 

One individual at both Institutions B and D indicated 
that under the learning resources organization there is 
the disadvantage that too much is expected of one 
individual. This argument is a classic one that Professor 
Larson brought out in his debate in 1955 with Dr. Shores 
regarding the disadvantage of combination. This draw- 
back is perhaps more appropriately attributed to the 
way the learning resources concept is implemented rather 



than the concept itself. 
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Resources 

Research Question T 'o addressed itself to the varia- 
tions and similarities which exist in types and quantity 
of resources (materials, equipment and facilities) between 
learning resources centers and library and audiovisual 
departments in this study. 

Materials 

The number of materials owned by the various institu- 
tions are presented in Tables four and five. Institution 
B/LRC had the largest collection of both print and nonprint 
materials with a total of 18,745 nonprint items and 808,656 
traditional library materials (see Table 10) . 

TABLE 10 
TOTAL MTERIALS HELD* 





INSTITUTION 


TRADITIONAL 
LIB. MATS. ' 


NONPRINT 
MATS . 


TOTAL 


A/Lib -AV 


667,640 


2,989 


670,629 


B/LRC 


808,656 . 


18,745 


827,401 


C/Lib-AV 


350,845 


2,300 


353,145 


D/LRC 


580,977 


1,240 


383,217 



*Thc total figures in tiiis tabic represent number of volumes 
microform volume equivalents ,' other microforms not included 
in volume equivalents, and nur.iber of government documents 
(the number of docuncnts was arrived at by taking an average 
of 20 items per linear foot) . 



Source: HEGIS report and Institutional Data. 
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In:>titution C/Lib-AV had tho lowest number of total 
iter.s but it was also the sraallcst institution in the study. 
When one compares the index of the materials held per FTE 
Student (see Table 11). Institution C/Lib-AV held the 

TABLE 11 

NUMBER OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND NONPRINT ITEMS HELD 

(Per FTE Student, Fall 1973) 



INSTITUTION 


VOLS. PER 

FTE 

STUDENT 


PERIODICAL 
TITLES PER 
FTE STUDENT 


NONPRINT ITEMS 
PER FTE 
STUDENT 


A/Lib-AV 


30.1 


.28 


.35 


B/LRC 


44.1 


.23 


2.19 


C/Lib-AV 


44. S 


.43 


.52 


D/LRC 


24.6 


.35 


.23 



Source: Analytical data computed from information presented 
in Tables One, Four, and Five. 



greatest number of volumes per FTE Student with 44.8 and 
Institution B/LRC was second with 44.1 volumes held per FTE 
Student. Institution D had the lowest index of volumes held 
per FTE Student with 24.6 and Institution A/Lib-AV had 30.1. 

With one institution from the lear'ing resources type 
and one from the separate library and audiovisual type having 
the largest index of volumes per FTE Student one is brought 
to the conclusion that the type of organizational pattern 
alone cannot be used as an indicator of the amount of 
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materials that will be acquired. 

Both the smaller institutions (C/Lib-AV and D/LRC) 
had a higher index of periodical titles held than the two 
larger institutions (A/Lib-AV and B/LRC) . This difference 
in titles can be attributed to the need for a basic peri- 
odical collection to be maintained by any institution and 
the size of the periodical collectic.i. does not increase at 
the same rate proportionally, with size of student body. 
Whether the institution had a learning resources center or 
separate library and audiovisual units appeared to have no 
effect on the number of periodical titles held. 

Institution B/LRC also had the highest index of non- 
print materials held with 2.19 per FTE Student. Institu- 
tion D/LRC had the lowest index with .23. On the basis of 
the four institutions s'udied, one must conclude that from 
the organizational pattern alone, it is not possible to 
predict comparative size of nonprint holdings. 

Physical Facilities and Equipment 

Similarities a.nd differences were found to exist in 
the physical facilities at the four institutions studied. 
At all institutions the library, audiovisual or learning 
resources services were located in more than one building. 
At Institutions A, B, and C the television and radio 
services for the campus were located separately from the 
audiovisual services even though they were responsible to 
the director of audiovisual services or the dean of 
learning resources. 
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All institutions had approximately equal student- 
seating ratios. The major difference in the assignment 
of space was between Institution C and D in the area of 
audiovisual services. Institution C had approximately 
4,000 sq. ft. devoted to the audiovisual center while 
Institution D had 20,000 sq. ft. Part of this difference 
can be explained by the fact that Institution D had a 
Masters program in Audiovisual Technology while Institu- 
tion C had oniy a limited number of courses offered in the 
area of audiovisual education. In addition, the televi- 
sion studio at Institution D was included within the 
20,000 sq. ft. while at Institution C it was separate from 
the audiovisual center and not included within the 4,000 
sq. ft. 

At all institutions equipment was distributed in 
^ccess points throughout the campus, with a central dis- 
tribution point being in the audiovisual or learning 
resources center to serve as a backup and other miscel- 
laneous needs. In both institutions that had separate 
library and audio units the distribution of equipment 
was handled by the audiovisual center. In the learning 
resources units the distribution was handled by the 
circulation department (which circulated books, nonprint 
materials, and equipment). 

The amount of equipment owned by the various insti- 
tutions is given in Table 12. At all institutions centra- 



lized control of ^e inventory and distribution of all 
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equipment was the responsibility of the audiovisual or 
learning resources center. 

Sumnary of Resources 

On the basis of the four institutions studied, one 
must conclude that the organizational pattern alone cannot 
be used as an indicator of the amount of traditional library 
materials, nonprint materials, and equipment a particular 
institution will hold. 

Because of local history and institutional circum- 
stances, functions \\rere located in a variety of facilities 
and places. This variation was not attributed to the type 
of organizational pattern; instead, it was due to such 
conditions as the availability of physcial space to house 
the needed activities of the library," audiovisual 
center, or learning resources center. For example, 
although Institution C/Lib-AV had separate library and 
audiovisual units the two were physically located in 
whe same building. At Institution D/LRC on th^ other hand, 
the library activities were located in a separate building 
from the audiovisual (i.e. production) activities. At 
Institution A/Lib -AV the library and audiovisual units 
were in separate buildings, while at Institution B/LRC 
the library and audiovisual services were in the same 
building. Circulation checkout of nonprint materials 
at Institution B/LRC, however, was carried out on the first 
and second floor while circulation checkout of print mater- 
ials was on the fourth floor. 
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The degree of integration of library and audio- 
visual services variod from institution to institution 
with little, if any, correlation to organizational 
pattern. The type of organizational pattern was a factor, 
in the opinion of the LR professionals, in obtaining 
greater integration at their institutions. 

Funding 

Research question three asked the following* Does 
funding for the library oi audiovisual program differ . 
if the departments are separate or combined in the 
institutions studied? 

In attempting to compare operational expenditures, 
one must recognize that certain problems exist in the 
figures that are reported. For example, the amount re- 
ported as the supply budget for audiovisual supplies at 
Institution B/LRC includes reimbursements for "charge- 
back" items to the departments (i.e. funds received from 
departments which purchased services) . At Institution 
A/Lib-AV there are no "charge-back" monies because user 
costs are not charged to departments. 

Another example concerns purchase of nonprint 
materials. At Institution C/Lib-AV departments purchase 
their own copies of filmstrips and other nonprint materials 
from their various departmental budgets, whereas at 
Institution D/LRC all requests for print or nonprint 

Er|c b-^ 
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materials must clear through the learning resources 
center and are charged to the LRC budget. Likewise, 
the instruction^x Ci. c. teaching departments of library 
science or audiovisual education) cost component may be 
included within the budgets of the library, audiovisual 
or learning resources center. Therefore, it is virtually 
impossible, with the current state of reporting costs, 
to obtain completely accurate and comparable figures. 
However, every attempt has been made to adjust the figures 
to reflect comparable expenditures. 

Although the "Higher Education General Information 
Survey" figures in addition to the institutional annual 
reports were used as the sources for the statistics 
reported in this study, some adjustments still had to be 
made. As Slanker noted in her article on the gathering 
of library statistics: "Although library statistical data 
are being collected now, they are not standardized and 
in most cases cannot be compared."^ In the future 
this situation may be corrected with the further develop- 
ment and refinement of the Library General Information 
Survey (LIBGIS) . With the above comments in mind, financial 
comparisons will be made. 

^Barbara 0. Blanker, "Developing LIBGIS with State 
Participation," in T he Eov;kc:r Annual of Library ^ Book 
Trade Information , lf€h ed~ CNew York: R. R. Bowker 
Company, 19 74^ , p. 225. 
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Total operating expenditures for tho fiscal year 
i:"'2-73 arc givou in Tabic 13. Institutic:! A/Lib-AV 
had the largest expenditure with a total o£ $1,147,566. 
It also had the largest index for total expenditures 
per ?TE StudentCsee Table 14). However, Institution 
B/LRC reported the largest index for ir.aterials' expend- 
itures per FTE Student with an average of 48 dollars. 
Institution D/LRC had th*- lowest index with 30 dollars 
spent per student. 

On total operating expenditures the major difference 
between Institution A/Lib-AV and Institution B/LRC was 
in two areas: salaries and materials. Institution B/LRC 
spent a total of $410,528 for purchase of print and non- 
print materials while Institution A/Lib-AV spent only 
$305,905. In the area of salaries the reverse was the 
case. Institution A/Lib-AV spent $573,780 while 
Institution B/LRC only spent $490,143. The existence of 
more staff at Institution A/Lib-AV accounts for f.ie major- 
ity of difference between the two institutions. 
The larger staff at Institution A/Lib-AV was not 
attributed to the separation of the library and audio- 
visual functions; rather it was because of the greater 
variety and amount of service provided by the audio- 
visual center at Institution A/Lib-AV. 

The total expenditures per FTE Student were the 
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TABLH 14 

EXPEXDITU.'^ES PER PTE STUDEMT 
(Fall, 1973) 



1 ! 
.INSTITUTION : >L\TERIALS i TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


A/Lib -AV 


$36 1 $136 


i 

B/LRC 48 , 

'■ 


113 

1 


C/Lib-AV 


31 


126 


D/LRC 


30 


97 



Source: Analytical data computed from informa- 
tion presented in Tables One and Thir- 
teen. 



lowest at institutions with a learning resources organi- 
zational pattern. One might conclude from this that 
funding for these academic support services is lower at 
institutions with'a combined 'library and audiovisual 
unit; or, that institutions which have a combined approach 
are more efficient, and thus do not require as much 
funding per PTE Student. In the opinion of this writer, 
both conclusions are not justifiable at this point. 
Only after equal reporting syciteas are established at 
the institutions and comparable data are obtained will 
such comparisons be justified. 

The most reliable v.nd comparable figures at this 
time are amounts spent on purchase of materaials. 



Even in this area> however, some problem exists when one 
notes that at one institution a department on campus may 
purchase instructional materials out of their own supply 
budget whereas at another institution only the library, 
audiovisual center or learning resources center can 
purchase instructional r.aterials for use on that campus. 
The result being, of course, that the figures reported 
only reflect that portion of materials purchased by the 
library, audiovisual center or learning resources center 
for the instructional program on that campus. This figure 
may or may not be a true figure of the total funds spent 
by an institution for materials to support the instruc- 
tional program of that academic community. 

The majority of the respondents felt that there 
would be no difference in funding between separate library 
and audiovisual units co^-ipared to learning resources 
centers (see Table 15). As one respondent noted; 

I thin!: that the effect of a unified library-av 
budget over anJ a^jainst separa\:c audiovisual and 
library requests to the budgeting authority would 
be far less in iiaportunce than the statement of 
reason why it is needed. 

Among the respondents who indicated that more 
funding would be forthcoiiun-.-; with a learning resources 
center, were the two deans of learning; resources. Both 
deans indicated that they had an incx'case in funding 
because an agressive position was taken to secure add- 
itional support for the learning resources concept. 
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TABLE 15 



NUMBiiR Or Ri-SPONDIiNTS INDICATING TYPE OF 
FUNDING EXPECTATION 
(LRC Compared to Separate Library and AV Units) 



INSTITUTION 'MORE FUNDING ' LESS FUNDING j NO DIFFERENCE 
; WITH LRC . ^A'lTH LRC 



A/Lib -AV 



B/LRC 




Totals 



•Source: Institutional Data. 



In addition, the dean from Institution D/LRC indicated 
that more flexibility, in terms of transfering money from 
one account to another, was possible. Both deans also 
felt that by being members of the deans council provided 
them with more input, visibility, and "clout" among the 
administration of the institution. The librarian from 
Institution A/Lib-AV, on the other hand, indicated the 
following : 

I have hoard 'so-calloa der.r.s of learning resources 
say that they afe right in there at ti.c budget 
review and that they are to get a better 

budget ir.ix for the tv/o ZAin^^. V/e have not found 
that to be true. I have complete input into the 



budget process. ... I really feel that on this 

caripus that our budget officers are very objective 

about the needs ana 1" don't think we are fighting 
audiovisual for funds. 

Three respondents indicated that they thought 
there would be less funding with the learning resources 
as compared to separate library and audiovisual units. 
The reason for this in their opinion was because of more 
efficient use of personnel. As one respondent stated: 
"My guess is that you would have less funding with a 
combined situation because I would lixe to think that 
a combined unit is more efficient because you are using 
your people better." The information obtained in this 
study, however, does not support the above assumption. 

All respondents indicated that there should be 
no difference in the materials budget because of a 
difference in the organizational pattern. 

Summary of Funding 

In comparing the actual expenditure patterns of 
the institutions with the perceptions of the respondents, 
no clear pattern becomes evident. The conclusion that 
this author must make is that the majority of respondents 
are correct in sugi^csting that the organizational pattern 
should not, and probably does not, play an important 
role in the determination the amount of funding support 
that is provided by the iniititution. However, flexibility 
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in use of funds (i.e. being able to transfer monies from 
one account to unother) is certainly more possible 
within tlie learning resources center than among separate 
library and audiovisual units. 

Staffing 

Comparable staffing figures were developed to 
determine if separately administered library and audio- 
visual departments cau>e duplication in staffing compared 
to staff needs when units are combined into a learning 
resources organizational unit. In the figures reported 
on the Higher Education General Information Survey, 
Institutions^^an| C reported only the staff assigned to 
library service. Institution B's figure included all 
staff assigned to the learning resources unit './hich in- 
cluded library, audiovisual, and instructional staff for 
the department of library and audiovisual education. 
Institution D reported the staff devoted to library 
service but some of those individuals axso teach from 
time to time in the Modia Technology department. The 
figures reported in this study represent the full-time 
equivalents devoted to library and audiovisual service. 
Instruction time has not been included in any of the 
figures reported. 

Table 16 presents the total full-time staff as 
of October 1, 1973 that was assigned to service functions 
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TABLE 16 
TOTAL STA:«P 

(Full-tinie Equivalents as of October 1, 1973) 



1 



INSTITUTION 


PROFESSIONAL 
SiArr 


SUPPORT i 
STAFF i 

I 
} 


TOTAL 


A/Lib-AV 


19.5 

...... 


I 

1 31.5 I 

1 


51 


B/LRC j 20 ■ 


j 27 ! 

■ 


47 


C/Lib-AV 


ID. 25 

1 
1 


22 i 

i 


32.25 


D/LRC 


14.33 


1 13 j 

i 1 


27.33 



Source: HEGIS Report and Institutional Data. 



in the library, audiovisual center, or learning resources 
center. Institution A/Lib-AV had a total of 51 staff 
which was four more than Institution is/LRC. Likewise, 
Institution C/Lib-AV had 4.92 more staff than Institution 
D/LRC. 

When the total staff per 1,000 PTE Students was 
computed (see Table 17) it is interesting to note that 
both Institution A and C (separate library and audio- 
visual) had a lower professional staff index than did 
Institutions B and h which were of the learning resources 
type. Tlic index for support staff, however was higher 

1 the case of Institutions A/Lib-AV and C/Lib-AV 
than in institutions 3/LkC and D/LRC, resulting in the 



TABLE 17 

TOTAL STAl'P i,OOC PTE STUDENTS 

(Fall, 1973) 



INSTITUTION 


PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF 


i SUPPORT 
! STAFF 


, TOTAL 


A/Lib-AV 


2.50 


5.74 


6.04 


B/LRC 


2.34 


5.20 

f 


5.54 


C/Lib-AV 


2 . j:> 


4.99 


7.52 


D/LRC 


2.66 


[ 

2.41 


5.07 



Source: Analytical data computed from information 
presented in Tables One and Sixteen. 



total staff index being higher for the separate library 
and audiovisual organizations as compared to the 
learning resources organizations. 

Part of the reason for the increased staff on the 
part of Institution C/Lib-AV over Institution D/LRC 
might be explained by the fact that they added 19,586 
items to their collection as compared v.'ith 8,049 added 
by Institution D/LRC. However, Institution D/LRC does 
provide more audiovisual services than docs Institution 
C/Lib-AV. Likewise, liistitUwiOii A/Lib-AV added 28,803 
items in 1972-75, whereas Institution B/LRC added 
25,000 items. Also, Institution A/Lib-AV provided 
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production services to comncrical firms in the commun- 
ity which Institution T>/IRC did not do. These two reasons 
explain for the most part the larger staff index at 
Institution A/Lib -AV when compared to Institution B/LRC. 

In order to arrive at the perception of the respon- 
dents regarding duplication of staffing (see Tables 
18 and 19) the following questions were asked of: 

Librarians and Audiovisual ists : If library and 
audiovisual dopartinents were combined, do you think 
there would be a change in staffing? 

LR Professionals: Has there been a change in 
staff ing (number and utilization, of) since the 
library and audiovisual units were combined? 

So:.te difficulty on the pa„'t of some respond'ents 
in answering this question was found to be evident because 
of the inability to determine if more staff was required 
because additional tasks were assumed wheA merger took 
place, or if, in fact, more staff would have been re- 
quired even if combination had not taken place. 

Three respondents at Institution A/Lib-AV felt 
there would be no change in staffing whatsoever if the 
library and audiovisual departments were combined into 
one unit. They felt that, as did the two respondents 
from Institution C/Lib-AV, the staff would still be doing 
what had been done prior to ucrgcr, and there would 
simply be an addition:;', person at the "head" of the 
administration. 
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One responderit froir. Institution A/Lib -AV felt a 
change \\ould result in reduction in staff because any 
change in that particular system during the current 
• period of tight enrollnients , budget cuts, etc,, had 
resulted in a loss of positions. This person did not think 
there would be a reduction because of greater efficiency 
resulting from the combination of the two units as did 
two interviewees from learning resources at Institution 
B/LRC. 

Likewise, the individuals who stated that more 
staff would be required felt this would be the case 
only if there was a philosophical change on the campus. 
This change would thus require more staff in order to 
meet the new and increased demand upon the services that 
a learning resources center would be offering in ord'jr 
to implement the philosophical concept. 

The majority of the respondents felt that there 

would be a cliange in the utilization of staff if the 

library and audiovisual services were combined at 

Institutions A and C. This is consistent with how the 

respondents who were workin.; in a combined environment 

(Institutions B and D) reported what had taken place. 

As one respondent put i'c: 

First, there is no reason to believe that there 
should bo any diifercnco ir. ajMb jr. In some cases 
it will take more and in so::.c cases it will take 
less. The role Ox" ;.oo^ile is what changes. It 
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^ becomes cviJont zo ^^coplo v;ho start to work ii 
coiVibinoJ: cuvi ro:i.:;c:ri: vAuiw thoy not only chiinge 
their rOiC bui their concept of other people's roles. 
They start to soo that users arc not so cognizant 
o£ 'so;nc of the tuings that professionals thought to 
be bii, barriers. 

Both Oi- the deans of the institutions with learning 

resources emphasised the fact that more flexibility is 

obtained with a combined staff. The expertise of the 

staff, it was felt, could be utilized to a fuller\ 

extent and better advantage in a learning resources^ 

environueiit ; and that the utilization of some personal ^ 

in instruction as well as in service was for the ; 

betterment of the institution. As one dean stated: 

Most of our people have a split assignment which 
gives us a lot of riexibility -chat we would not be 
able to have otherwise. It also gives us another 
thing in that we are able to use our best people to 
do the teaching. V.'ho is better qualified to teach 
cataloging for example than the person who does it 
in the library? It' is like the medical shcool where 
you have the practicing physician teach in the 
medical school. I v:ouid iu.sten to add that there 
are sor.e disadvantages to -chis because a person 
might feel that he is doir.j maybe 120 percent 
instead of 100 percent, I'y^z I do feel that the 
advantages outwei;;h \:he disadvantages. We do 
have some people full -time one way or the other, 
however, which I think you will always have. 

Another diiieronco no tod in utilization of staff 
was the ;.;reaLoi- cupiia;, i;i placed on insLructioual develop- 
ment. The staff of vhe learning resources unit was more 
oriented to instructional develorjii^ent than wer'^ the total 
library and audiovisual staff in traditionally ik-ganized 
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sci-vice faciliuios. 

All the rc:5por.w:w'n"4:s Troiu Institutions B and D 
(LRC's) indicated, tluit a chancre in attitude or a commit- 
ment to the concept of learning resources was necessary 
on the part of the staff or the operation would not be 
any more successful than having the traditional separate 
library and audiovisual departir.ents . This finding is 
in agreement with the conclusions of Ellison when ne 
states that "the nature of the available peronnel need- 
ed for such a center is. . . critical. The staff must 
understand and accept the learning resources center concept 
if it is going to work and work well.""^ 

Summary of Staffing 

The findings of this study could not substantiate 
the claim that by having ioparatcly administered library 
and audiovisual departments ccTibincd, duplication(if any 
existed) in staffing is eliminated. In other words, 
this study found that by having a learning resources 
organizational pattern does not in itself mean that 
the same tasks can be accomplished with less staff. 

The deans of learning resources felt that flexibility 
in the use of personnel was greater in a learning resources 
organization than in separately administered library and 

Ijchn V;ili::L::-. .■":l:.ion, "V/.c : dont if icaticn and ]-xami- 
nation of Prirx.i^io.: .. /.c/. ValiJ.:.LO or Ru^utc the Concept of 
College or "Jniv-^Vsity Lc;. ..c^ou/ccs Centers" Cl^h«D 
dissertation, The Ohio Semite ^..^vcriity, 1^72) , p. 221. 

o 
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Vhciv w;iti uow ;ui'i;;Uwii cuvliuhia on instructional 
dcvclo;ii.icnt by iho vOtai library and auciiovisual stai'T 
in traJitionally oVi;a:u-cd service facilities us by tho 
learning, rcsouroo^i centers' staff. 

The :uost significant aspect in staffinii is the 
attitude of the s;;aff involved in the organisation. 
V.lthout a philosophical coir.mitiiicnt to the concept of 
learnini; resources an^l an understanding of tho concept 
by the staff, a learning resources center will not bo 
successful. 

Services Provided tho Patron 

Research question five focused on individual percep- 
tions of difference in the services provided by combined 
services compared to separate services. Specifically, the 
respondents were asked the following question: 

In your opinion, is tliore any difference in services 
provided the patron under the learning resources 
organization as co:v.parc;. to separate library and 
audiovisual dopar wr;.ont:s? 

"Better bibliographical control" and "more conve- 
nient for the user" were the diffcroaces most often cited 
bclwccii ihc scrvicos pruviJcd tiic pa I run of a icarniiii', 
resources center as coir.pated to a separate library and 
audiovisual center (sec Table 20) . Greater accessibility 
and less confusing for the user were also often cited as 
differences between the learning resources center and the 
separate library and audiovisual center. One respondent 
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summed it up by ciiiyiii^,; that "tho juaia thin^i is that it. is 
easier i'or the putrun to ki:.ow what is available if there 
is eniy eiic place te eoiue." 

A respondent Jron; restitution C/Lib-AV indicated 
that since the audiovisual center on theii campus 'closod 
at 4:30 p.;:;. the services were not as convenient for the 
patron as they might be i2 the library and audiovisual 
center were combined. The assumption underlying this 
statement was that i: combined, the student would have 
access to all I'orms oi materials and equipment during 
"library" hours. 

The director of the library at Institution A/Lib -AV 

and the audiovisual director at Institution C/Lib-AV felt 

that there would be virtually no difference in service. 

As the audiovisual director stated: 

You have to have a pl;:c^: Tor every service and 
function. The only* aii'i'crcnco that I can see is that 
this "x" number of square feet would not be referred 
to as the audiovisual center but would have some other 
title. The function would still be here. 

Or as the librarian from Institution A/Lib-AV stated: 

I don't see any tlifforence. The only possible thing 
is a nechani.-ai thin;:; of ocuip-.v.^nt distribution. We 
have the films but i:hc cquipmc;: - lO be used by the 
patron must bo c/.jckcd out at the AV center. It might 
seem tha'c this bo handier to have all in the 

same place, but my anc--.v;er to that is this: We are 
under one roof si:ico wo arc connected by a corridor 
and we arc as close to the cc/a Lpmcnt check-out as they 
are in a number of buildings where they have been 
built into one building. 

Respondents from Institution D and B (LRC's) clearly 

indicated that they felt that a change in service to the 

patron takes place by combining library and audiovisual 
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aorvlccs. The iuajuiUty oT autfwers iilu:itratQd one of tho 
clasjJic ar^iuiuoaca i'or having the Icurnia;, resources orga- 
nisational pattern and that is that bettor bibliographic 
control is obtained, whi;h in turn i;;akcs it more efficient 
and convenient for the user to find and utilize the 
resources therein. 

One respondent iroi;i Institution B/LRC indicated: 

It is less confusinii for tho user because if you have 
the two sopara:o ii.o. library and audiovisual) there 
is ri psychoio,.ical thing that the patron thinks this 
service over iiere ^ives thii. , and this one over here 
gives that. Thoy can't be equal because they have 
something.! different. The patron has that viewpoint 
of it and the person serving in that organization has 
that viewpoint. IVhen they are together administra- 
tively and physically, tho patron has an idea that he 
is getting a service that is equal across the board 
and doesn't have that psychoiogical problem. 

The observation was expressed by another respondent 

when he stated that it is very possible that you can have 

very similar or parallel services but the important point 

is an attitudinal one. 

Yes, I could v;et all uho tilings I need produced in the 
audiovisual center. I can ^cz the reference help that 
I want, etc., froia the aeador.iic library. Attitudi- 
nal ly, I am suvigest inj so];;e thini; to the user that there 
is a reason why these th;.n£;s need to be in different 
places. Subconsciously I cn\ su;;-;estin3 this to the 
user. This in turn loads the user to a dilemma when he 
leaves tiie acaJc.alc coi:ii:iii!i i ty and attempts to transL'cr 
liis approacii ;,e .i ."o i-r..at; : on li. the outside world. This, 
of ceurse, has i:..,)iicat^oiis for making the public library 
a more viable institution. 

The above observations have not been traditionally 

mentioned in the literature as a bene.iit of a learning 

resources organizational pattern over the separate service 

facilities . 
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Cue roi^iioiiucnc Jcit uhar the parrou rcccive:s more 
complete ^service Tre;;; vi learuinv; i*e;>ources center, even 
li;eUi;\h iie i..uy i;o awiiv CwiUii^Z/ ;sati:iiied with the service 
he received in a le^rnin^; resources center or in a 

Hi 'Mtf 

separate library or audiovisual center. Or as he stated 
it: 

Suppoi5edly, wheii persons coiao into a learning 
resources center they are supj>osed to go a^^'ay satis- 
fied. Their satis i act ion is probably tho same 
whether they went to a learning resources center or 
to a library because they didn't know what was 
available in the lirst place. If you go in and are 
looking for just one article on a subject and you 
got that article, ou are satisfied. If you go into 
a place and they give you r.iore than that you arc 
still satisfied. 

Several individuals in both Institutions B and 
D(LRC's) indicated that the learning resources center 
attempts to get at "the one-stop shopping concept." How 
a particular institution acco.T.plishes this goal varies. 
Institut on li/LRC for example housed all luaterials and 
production services in one central building. Within that 
building, however, books were checked out at one desk on 
the four';h floor, while equip;r.cnt was checked out on the 
first floor, institution D/LRC checked out all materials 
and equipment at one desk in the library building; but 
for assistance in production of materials the patron had 
'to travel to another Vuilding across campus. Institution 
C/Lib-AY has the audiovisual center in the same building 
as the library and thus in one sense is more convenient 
for the user to get :->Joduction assistance and traditional 
library assistance than if he had to go to two separate 
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builJia^i^, iUcaiiy woulJ a./pcur that a cuutriil facility 
uloiii; \v'i;h "clio coi;ibiuln',i oi like functious within that faci 
lit)' woulwi bo who best so^iuiuu. iiowcvor, in practice one 
laust coriCluac i/ou tho institutions studied that the 
existence of avaliabic paysical-plant space may very well 
be the major dote*-:uini:;^ factor in the implementation of 
the "one -stop shoppin;; concept." 

Finally, one respondent stated that the greatest 
benefit to the patron in having; combined services is that 
ho becomes bette* educated toward all services that he 
should have a right to expect. In addition, the staff 
within the organization obtains a better perception of 
the total information picture, thereby they are better 
able to provide more complete service to the patron. 

Summary of Services 

The majority of respondents in this study felt t?iere 
would be some difference in the service provided the 
patron by a learning resources center as compared Lo sepa- 
rate library and audiovisual units. The two most often 
cited differences in service were that the learning 
resources center would provide (1) better bibliographical 
control, and (2j would be more convenient for the user. 

The psychoio-;ical affect of the "'.ype of organiza- 
tional pattern upon the user was brought out by two respon- 
dents as ;n ii.ipcrvant considcratio.i in the measurement of a 
difference between learninj resources compared to separate 
library ana audiovisual units. 

> i • 
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*'0i' the ti cui Loa.-i .^tuJiwl, the existence of 
i^vailubic i)hy;jicai-plui;c .space (anti no*; the type of . 
or^iur.isational pai;:cru} appoar^id to be the major deter 
iuiuAu^; lacto/ in the i/.ipiei.ientUiiion of the "one-stop 
;ihoppin^ concept." 
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SUMMARY, COXCLUSIOXS, AXD RSCOiUMiiKDATIONS 

FOR Fu:v:.:2R r::SEArch 

Sun;nir.ry 

* ' U 1 p 0 S t2 

This scudy ir.vesci^iited the; organisational char- 
actex'istics employed in selected learning resources 
centers with the chari^cteristics in selected tradi- 
tionally organized' service facilities (i.e. libraries 
and audiovisual units) of senior colleges in the 
states o£ Minnesota and IVisconsin. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the variations and similarities 
in any or all characteristics identified for examina- 
tion. 

Methodology 

Four senior colleges in the states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin were studied. The colleges studied were 
chosen by the type of organization they now exhibited. 
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(i.e. wwo thuw iiaa a lw)ar4;ia^ re^ourcos con 1:01* and two 
that had traditional separate library and audiovisual 
dopartiiicats) . All Intititutionii chosen were public- 
supported, had a ::iiiu...'ai.i wnroll;:ient of 2,000 students, 
and a library coll^Cwion 0* at least 100,000 volumes, 

A semi -structured interview, observation, and 
examination of docuracntary evidence wore the techniques 
used to collect the data for this -case study. Questions 
were directed to the directors of the libraries, audio- 
visual centers and learning resources centers as well as 
professionals within these organisations. 

In order to assure candor on the part of the 
respondents, anonynuty was promised for both the person 
and the institution, though the type of organization 
v.'as indicated in the coded descriptor for each. 

The research questions which guided the collection 
and analysis of data were: 

1. What variations and siiiiilarities exist in 
organizational characteristics between the 
learning resources centers and the traditionally 
organized service facilities in this study? 

2. kVhat variations ar.d siiailaritics exist in types 
and quantify of resources (materials, equipment 
and facilities) between learning resources 
centers and library and audiovisual departments 
in this study? 

3. Does building for the library or audiovisual 



progrua diiJov. 12 ziii dcx>;iYtm:iz& arc separate or 
coiiibinod in zixo institutions* Si'udied? 

4. Doe;> separately auuinister^d library and audio- 
visual dcpartiuents cause du^Jliccition in staffing? 

5. In the o;union of the respondent::^, is there a 
difference in. the service provided the patron 
between a learnin;^ resources center and tradi- 
tionally organized service facilities? 

i-indings 

Limited Number of Cases 

A caveat should first be provided the reader: the 
organizational characteristics at only four institutions 
have been studied4 Additional case studies will need to 
be made to test the major findings of this study. With 
only four cases described it is not possible to gener- 
alize the findings into theories applicable to the 
learning resources or separate library and audiovisual 
organizational patterns in other colleges or universities. 
However, the comparisons made in this stuay are presented 
as a means toward document ir.g variationii and similarities 
between two diiforent orgunizatioiial patterns in senior 
colleges that attc::.pt to provide basically the same 
support service for the instructional program of their 
respective institutions. v;ith the accumulation of addi- 
tional cases, thcorization ;:iay begin with a more solid 
foundation than is now possible. 
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iitt:>ourci; <.:uo.:uiou oac iiiuliiigs arc intijgrawcd among 
all whc rcscai'cii \iucitior.;i ox whls stuviy. The varia- 
tions and siiuilariwics uha'c cxistod between learning 
resources centers and the traditionally ori^anisod service 
laeilities were contributed i;;ore to institutional differ- 
ences and philosophy than to variation in organizational 
pattern. 

As many authors have stated, the "new" library 
function must incorporate coi;iposite thinkin^i that goes 
beyond the traditional modus operandi . When one considers 
that such closely allied professions as "library" and 
"audiovisual" have displayed some reluctance to work with 
each other, it may be more difficult to accomplish the 
goals of each profession which are essentially the same 
in that they provide resources to support the educational 
program. 

The unanimity of librarians, audiovisualists , and 
LR professionals in perceiving the role of their perspec- 
tive organizations as one of support of the instructional 

program on the campus would tend to substantiate the 
rationale that the inability to meet on a common ground 

would appear to be unnecessary since the goals are essen- 
tially the same. 
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Oil the buiJiti o* tl\o Tou;' in;5titutioa;> studi»)d, one 
i'>\\x$t concluwlc thuz the or-uni^atiouui pattern alono cannot' 
be U5od as an indlca' or who a::iount of traditional library 
i;iaterial:i , noupiint i:\uzov i uls ^ and cciuipmont a particular 
ins ti cut ion will liOid. 

Because of local histor> and institutional circum- 
stancot, functions were located in i variety of facilities 
and places. This vrria'^on was not attributed to the type 
of organisational pattern; instead, it was due to such 
conditions as the availability of physical space to house 
the needed activities of the library, audiovisual center, 
or learning resources center. For example, although 
Institution C/Lib-AV had separate library and audiovisual 
units the two were physically locatec^ in the same building. 
At Institution D/LRC on the other hand, the library 
activities were located in a separate building from the 
audiovisual (i.e. production) activities. At Institution 
w^/Lib-AV the library and audiovisual units were in separate 
buildiniis, while at Institution B/LRC the library and audio- 
visual services were in the sane building. Circulation 
checkout of nonprint .Tutorials at Institution B/LRC, however, 
was carried out on the first and second floor while circula- 
tion checkout of p:-i:;t ..:..'corials was on tho fourth floor. 

The type of criianizatio'ial pattern was a factor, in the 
opinion ol the LR prox^cssionals , in obtaining greater integra- 
tion at their *n^titu t ions . 
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I' una lay. 

In cor.;puriUij tao actual expenditure figures of the 
inswitutioas with the iJurceptions of the respondents, no 
clear pattern beco:r.es cviJont.. The conclusion that this 
writer must make is that based upon the actual 1D72-73 
expenditures, the majority of respondents are correct in 
suggesting that the organizational pa. corn should not 
and paobably docs not, play an important role in the 
determination of amount of funding support that is pro- 
vided. However, flexibixity in use of funds (i.e. being 
able to transfer monies from one account to another} is 
certainly more possible within the learning resources 
organizational pattern than among the separate library 
and audiovisual units. 

Staffing 

The findings of this study could not substantiate 
the claim that by having separately administered library 
and audiovisual units combined, duplication in staffing 
is eliminated. In other words, by having a learning 
resources organizational pattern does not in itself mean 
that the same tasks can be accomplished with less staff. 

Flexibility in use of personnel, on the other hand, 
docs indeed appear to bo ^rcatcr in a learning resources 
organization than in separately administered library and 
audiovisual units, llcv/jvor , as one respondent pointed 
out, there is a point in which flexibility can be 
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"ovorusod." Wlioij in uiic couvao of ovunus this point of 
ovoru:>o is vouched is not known. Further rtjsearch into 
thiii area i:> needed. 

Tho most siiiniricant aspect in staffing is the atti- 
tude of the staff involved in the ori-anization. 'Without a 
philosophical com:nit:;\ent to the concept of learning 
resources and an understanding of the concept by the .staff, 
a learning resources center will not be successful. 

Servicos Provided the Patron 

The ir.ajority of respondents in this study felt there 
would be sonic difference in the service provided the patron 
by a learning resources center as compared to separate 
library and audiovisual units. The two most often cited 
differences in service were that the learning resources 
center would provide (1) better bibliographical control and 
(2) would be more convenient for the user. 

The psychological affect of the type of organizational 
pattern upon the user was brought out by two respondents as 
an important consideration in the measurement of a 
difference between learning resources compared to separate 
library and audiovisual units. 

For the institutions studied, the existence of avail- 
able physical-plant space (and not the type of organiza- 
tional pattern} appeared to je the major determining factor 
in the implementation of the "one -stop shopping concept." 
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Conclu.sioiis 

The basic conclusio:; wo be di*uu'n. froin 'the limited 
number of c:ise studies which have been exainined is that 
the full potent icil of the learning resources center in 
senior collCi;es has not been reached. The existence of 
a learning resources organi-ational pattern does not 
necessarily mean that the services made available for use 
by the academic co::.:;;unity are in effect different from 
the separate library and audiovisual administrative 
pattern. 

Institution D/LRC, for example, maintained separate 
physical facilities for the library and for production or 
audiovisual services, while institution 3/LRC had all 
services located in one building except for the television 
and radio services which were in a separate building as 
was the case with Institutions A/Lib-AV and C/Lib-AV. In 
Institution C/Lib-AV the audiovisual services were separate 
but located in the same building as the library thus making 
the accessibility in terms of physical plant greater thnn 
at Institution D/LRC. 

Another conclusion to bo drawn from these case 
studies is that the attitude of the individual or individuals 
may be the most important factor Influencing the degree of 
success of the organizational pattern. Within Institution 
A/Lib-AV the librarian is definitely opposed to the idea of 
combining the library and audiovisual services, therefore 
the success of such a move would bo doubtful. 
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In bo":h l:;;3ui:.i.;tici; .i i.i\d D the douw o£ lo^irninii 
I'o.'iourcoi is a dyr,;.;;..:c ir.ulvidual and co;'.i;:iittcd to the 
philosophy oi Icarnin^; resources. Thoy in turn have been 
able to obtain the nocossdry administrative support from 
the senior administrative iovei to ir.plemcnt the concept 
at their respective institutions. V.'ithout such a cor.mit- 
nient by the dean as v;ell as individuals within the 
learning resources organization it is doubtful that the 
programs would have achieved any degree of success. 
Whether the services provided are under a learning 
resources organizational pattern or a traditional separate 
library and audiovisual organizational pattern, the atti- 
tude of the professional personnel may be the key variable. 
Certainly, it would appear that top priority should be 
given to the selection of staff menbers who have the 
desire and talents to develop support services and programs 
of the highest order. 

Katz' remarks are an appropriate concluding state- 
ment : 

V.'hethcr the librurian accepts or rejects the notion 
of the library as a r.edia center, or accepts or 
rejects a separate or closoly allied center, the 
fact re:;iains that nodia .ma ■'jochnology are forcing 
change on traditional concepts of Horary services.-^ 

^ V.'i 1 1 i am A . Xa t z , Int.ro duction to Rei'erence Work, v. 2 
Referc! nee Services a ra"-_ .. _ : j:ice Pr occ sses , 2nd e d . 
XX'ew Yorkl McGraw-ali'* ^'dok Co., iVyn") - p. 174. 
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Kccoi;iu.ondutions for I'urthcr Stua/ 

AJuiwioaal cu:io suUuic;i tha'C coiapare the organiza 
tional cliaractcrisuics einployoJ in learning resources 
centers with the characteristics in traditionally 
organised service facilities of senior colleges are 
needed to continue the in depth docuiriontation necessary 
for developinii the future standards for measurement and 
evaluation of learning resources centers. 

Several other areas have suggested themselves as 
future studies during the conduction of interviews, 
observation, and analysis. The following studies are 
recommended; 

1. A study of the users of learning resources 
and traditional separate library and audio-visual 
services to ascertain if the user per.ceptualizes a 
difference between the two zypes of organizational 
patte-rn. 

2. To examine the applicability of the learning 
i'.;Sources organizational pattern to universities. 

3. To conduct a national survey of all senior 
colleges in the United States that have a learning 
resources center and develop a suggestive model of 
the optium organizational pattern for use in institu- 
tions considering changing to a learning resources 
organizational pattern. 

4. To exairine the attitudinal change that takes 
place among the staff when a learning resources 
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orgiiuisatioiiul puttCiT. i.s i;.;;5loncntcd and determine if 
uhcro is a:; ai.i'oc'i; o.i u/.o Uiior. 

5. To oxaiuine tl;c pros and cons oT having the 
instructional arr.i (i.e. do;-art:nent of library science and 
audiovisual education) combined with the service component 
of learning resources services. 

6. To determine at what point flexibility of staff 
becomes an undesirable attribute of a learning resources 
organizational pattern. 

7. To determine what role the director's educational 
background plays in the preference to a particular 
organizational pattern. 

8. To conduct an analysis of the impact that the 
position of dean of learning resources has on the 
college campus. 
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Scl^viol of Library Science 
F]oridti State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
date 



Name of Respondent 
Institution 
City and State 

Dear (Naiue of Respondent) : 

I an presently enga;;ed in a research project for iny 
Ph.D. degree at Florida State University. The purpose 
of my writing to you is to rocuest your cooperation 
and assistance in the data collection phase of this 
study. 

The research for thlj stw:./ concerns the organizational 
characteristics of lo::r.:i:-.^, resourees center, libraries, 
and audiovisual ur.its of ^enicr colleges in the stares 
of Minnesota and V.'isconsin. The methodological tech- 
niques include: 'Ij i:i.-':crvie\%'s with directors and 
professional staff of libraries, audiovisual units and 
learning resources; (2) observation; and (3) examination 
of relevant docun-.ent:^ such as faculty handbooks, annual 
reports, and nenoranda. 

If you are willing to p.:rticipate , I will need from you:" 

1. An interview requiring"; afrproxiiiately 45 minutes; 

2. Permission to reviev; ..-loro^iriat e documents; and 
5. The opportu.iiwy to cbjcrve your organization. 

Xeediess to say, this stu^ly vital to me; and hopefully, 
it will be of value to tiio senior colleges in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin as well as tne profession at large. I 
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Page 2 

li' you arc- willii^; to ;.ur-.icl.->:;tc , the vi:3iration and 
interviews bo schcJ.u:od a*: a nutu..a.l.y agreeable 

ti;.ic. I urn oiannin;^ for v/^is to bo Juno, 1974. 

My uhunxs for your conolv. j:'ation in this matter. I 
look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 



Dwi^^ht ?>ur 1 ing ane 
Doctoral Student 



John M. Goudeau, Ph.D. 
Major Professor 
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School 0.1? Library Science 
i-lorida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
date 



Nar.io of Respondent 
Institution 
City and State 

Dear (Name oi. Respondent) : 

This letter is to express :\\y sincere thanks for the 
time you spent v/ith ir.e on r.iy visit to your campus. 
Your cooperation r.^ost -iclpful in the collecting 
of data *for my dissertation. 

If at any time in the future, I may be of assistance 
to you please feel free to call upon me. 



Thanks again. 



Sincerely yours. 



3v.'i^ht Burlingame 
Doctoral Student 
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Institution 


D 1 r (5 c t o T Q 


Professional 
Staff 


Total 

1 


A/Lib-AV 


2 i 


6 


1 8 

1 


B/LRC 


1 

1 


8 




C/Lib-AV ' 


2 


4 i 6 


D/LRC ' 


i 


4 


5 


Total 1 

1" 




' 22 


28 
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How do you viow the rolo of the audiovisual center 
on a college canpus? 

llow do you view the rolo of the audiovisual unit in 
relation to the library unit on your campus? 
In your opinion, is there any difference in effici- 
ency in separate facilities for library and audio- 
visual departments as compared to combined facilities? 
Why? 

V;hat would you consider wO be a major advantage of 
combining the audiovisual and library units on your 
campus? CIl any) 

Do you .:hinA the support foi the audiovisual unit 

(in terms of funding) would be different if the 
audiovisual department and the library were combined 
on your campus? 

If the audiovisual ar.d library departments were 
combined do you think there would be a change in 
staffing? (In terms of number as well as utili.zation. ) 
What would you consider to oo a major drawback 
if the audiovisual and library units were combined 
on your campus? 

Do you see any difference in tlie service provided the 
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piitroa by sc:;.u'avC uawlj-ovi^ual and library units 
us co;r..:arcJ. 10 a Iwur.iin^ resources contor? 
9. how do you tiil.'/.^ '^r.-j^icviZ or^jaiiiiational structure 
ha^ succoouod? '\hu'« chaiiiics would you mako(i£ any) 
if you hud to do it all ovor ai;uin? 
10, is thoro anything you would liko to add that you 
think juiiihw holp no in this study? 

THAXK YOU ?Cx"v VO'Jll COOin-RATION. 
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imiwinv; qut^l for diiaxs op iCAro^iXG RiisouRcns 

CHNTERS A.\D Lll PRO*-^SSIOXALS 

1. How do you view tho vole of the learning resources 
center on the college campus? 

2. In your opinion, is there any difference in effici- 
ency in separate facilities for library and audio- 
visual departments as compared to combined facili- 
ties? v;hy? 

3. What would you consider to be a major advantage 
that has resulted in combining the library and 
audiovisual units on this campus? 

4. Has the support Cin terms of funding) been maintained 
proportioncilly to the levels that existed before the 
library and audiovisual units were combined? Do you 
think the support would have been different if the 
library and audiovisual units had been separate? 

5. Has there been a change in staffing (number and 
utilization of) since the library and audiovisual units 
wore combined? 

6. What would you consi:.cr to be a major drawback(if any) 
that has resulted in cci'.ibining the library and audio- 
visual departments on this campus? 

7. In your opinion, is there any difference in services 
px-ovided the patron under the learning resources 
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organ isa'cior. m cor.'.parcd to separate library and 

audiovisual doisartiiicntj? 
S. How do you think tlio present organizational structure 

has succeeded? What chan^^es would you make (if any) 

i£ you had to do it ail over again? 
9. Is there anything you would like to add that you 

think might h^lp me in this study? 

THAXK YOU VOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



INTliRViniV Gu'IjI; I'OR LIBRARIANS 

How do you viow the role of tho library on a college 
campus? 

How do you view zho role of the library in relation to 
the audiovisual unit on your campus? 
In your opinion, is there any difference in efficiency 
in separate facilities for library and audiovisual 
departments as compared to combined facilities? Why? 
V/hat would you consider to be a major advantage of 
combining the library and audiovisual units on your 
campus? (If any) 

Do you think the support for the library (in terms of 
funding) would be different if the. library and audio- 
visual department were combined on your campus? 
If the library and audiovi:iual departments were com- 
bined do you think there would be a change in staffing? 
(In terms of number as well as utilization.) 
What would you consider to be a major drawback if 
the audiovisual and library units were combined on 
your campus? 

Do you sec any difference in the service provided 
the patron by ioparuto library and audiovisual units 
as comparsd to a learning resources center? 



BEsimumm 

9. llort' do you thii;!; tho present otgixixizsLCional structure 
has succeeded? V^iut clianscs would you malco(i£ any) 
i£ you had to do it all over a;^ain? 
10. Is there anything you would like to add that you 
think night help ine in this study? 

THANK YOU FOR YOU.-^ COOPHiUT lOX. 
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